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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—@—— 
ORD DERBY resigned on Monday, in order, as was generally 
L believed, to give Mr. Disraeli greater freedom to mould and 
declare the Irish policy of the Government in the debate which 
was to have come on on Tuesday night. As Lord Derby is sixty- 
nine, and has now long been liable to lingering attacks of illness, 
his singular political career has doubtless been brought to a final 
close. Lord Derby has changed his opinions on as many points 
as most men since, as the Hon. E. G. S. Stanley, he first entered 
public life some forty-five years ago. Once, in 1826, he con- 
tended that the House of Commons was bound to interfere to 
stop the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Bill, or,—as he 
expressed it,—‘‘to prevent this mad and extravagant specula- 
tion” (which has added how much to his revenue ?) “ from being 
carried into effect?” We suspect his feeling was the genuine 
country squire’s grudge of a vulgar innovation. He has gene- 
rally preferred the uphill side of a question. He was vehement 
in favour of Reform, while the old corruption had all the game in 
its own hands. When the tide turned against Tory principles, 
and he saw the Liberals flirting, or inclined to flirt, with 
O'Connell, whom he always hated, he left them, and took a 
chivalrous pleasure in stemming the new opinions. When Sir 
Robert Peel joined the popular party of Free Trade, Lord Derby 
still held out,—understanding as little of political economy as 
it is possible for a statesman to do, and, probably enough, 
holding it in small esteem. His generous heat of political 
temper, adorned by eloquence and scholarship, and lent a certain 
weight by his rank, and wealth, and knowledge of the world, has 
now for a long time been little more than a picturesque costume 
for Mr. Disraeli’s consummate statecraft. It is not amiss that it 
should be withdrawn. Neither friend nor foe can help giving a 
word of honourable mention to the stately old warrior, who is now 
putting off his arms. 


Mr. Disraeli thus attains the object towards which he has been 
working for thirty-one long years. It is, we believe, thirty-four 
since he informed Lord Melbourne that he intended to be Prime 
Minister of England, and thirty since he sat down amid the sneers 
of the House of Commons with the remark that the time would 
come when they should hear him. Almost his first act on receipt 
of Her Majesty’s instructions to form a Cabinet was to send Lord 
Chelmsford—whom, it is said, he has never forgiven for his opposi- 
tion to the Jewish Emancipation Bill—a curt intimation that his 
name would not be included in the Ministry, and his next to offer 
the Woolsack to Lord Cairns, who has accepted it, let us hope 
not as a determined Orangeman. Mr. Disraeli appears at first to 
have intended to keep the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, but 
eubsequently abandoned the idea, and offered either that post or 
the India House to Lord Cranborne. The offer was declined, and 
rather to the surprise of old politicians, the Chancellorship was 
bestowed on Mr. Ward Hunt, a strong-headed man and a lucid 
Speaker, with great influence among squires, but a man who 
under our imbecile system of promotion by seniority is rather 
young (forty-three) for so high an office. Overtures have also 
r n pressed on Lord Carnarvon and General Peel, but have been 
eclined ; and it is understood that Mr. Walpole, Minister without 


only one of his Lordship’s frequent blunders, or possibly a naif 
expression of his doubt if any statesman would follow a Minister 
neither Peer nor Peer's son. ‘The extreme difficulty of finding a 
leader in the House of Lords has also increased the crop of stories. 
First, Lord Stanley was to go; but Lord Stanley prefers the Com- 
mons; then the duty was to be entrusted to Lord Cranborne with 
a barony, but Lord Cranborne prefers his honour; then to Mr. 
Gathorne Iardy ; and, finally, to Lord Cairns, by whom it will 
probably be performed. 


M. Reuter is simply intolerable. On the 24th inst. the House 
of Representatives resolved to impeach President Johnson. The 
fact, as important as any which ever reached Europe from 
America, was reported in these words, ‘‘ The resolution 
passed the House of Representatives to-day by a strict party vote.” 
The numbers are not given, as M. Reuter’s agent wanted the 
space for the words intended to excite prejudice against Congress. 
If the vote was as reported, the majority must have been one of 
nearly three-fourths, and the House has already followed up its 
blow. Mr. Thaddeus Stevens and Mr. Bingham, as representa- 
tives of the House, on the following day formally impeached the 
President at the bar of the Senate, and that body appointed a 
select committee, not to consider ‘‘ the subject,” as M. Reuter is 
pleased to put it, but the articles, the Senate having no power 
whatever to refuse to try an impeachment voted by the House of 
Representatives. Nor can the President legally refuse to be 
tried, except on the plea that, the South not being represented, 
no House can, in a constitutional sense, be considered to exist. 


‘4.6.0.8 9 


The debate in the Lords on Monday night on the Bill for re- 
newing the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland was 
chiefly remarkable for the declarations elicited from two Tory 
Peers and one Cabinet Minister as to their Irish policy. 
Lord Russell, while agreeing to the necessity of the mea- 
sure, gravely regretted that it should not be accompanied by 
any concession of justice,—referring chiefly to the Protestant 
Establishment. Lord Hardwicke (formerly in Lord Derby's 
Ministry) replied with general taunts; but added, “It might be 
perfectly right and proper, and he thought it would be, to place 
the Roman Catholic Church in an independent position, and in a 
position of equality with the Church of England,” and to this 
view Lord Ellenborough (also a former colleague of Lord Derby) 
gave in his adhesion. The most striking thing, however, was 
the Duke of Richmond's pointed declaration on the part of his 
colleagues that their Irish pclicy would not be, and ought not to 
be, a do-nothing policy. It would be formally announced, he 
said, by the Irish Secretary (the Earl of Mayo) in the debate on 
Mr. Maguire’s motion the following night (Tuesday), and the 
Duke of Richmond explicitly said that their policy would then be 
declared in reference to the Jrish Church. ‘The following night, 
as our readers know, Lord Derby's resignation was announced, and 
the Irish debate postponed. But the continued delay in meeting 
Parliament suggests possible difficulty as to the policy to be 
adopted. If any great measure of ecclesiastical equality is to be 
announced, Lord Cairns’ acceptance of office and the Duke of 
Marlborough’s non-resignation are alike remarkable. 


Mr. Bright's recent proposal to spend something like 3,000,000/. 
on breaking the fall of the endowed churches in Ireland by 





Portfolio or salary, also retires. It is believed that either Mr. 


giving to each, in absolute property, some little portion of the 
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capitalized value of the tithes, and at the same time endowing the 
Roman Catholic Church of every parish with a bit of glebe 
land, in order to carry out the principle of strict religious equality, 
seems not to be a new one. Ile himself proposed it before, more 
than fifteen years ago, in a letter to Dr. Gray, dated October 25, 
1852, reprintel in last Tuesday's Morning Star. He lays it down 
that there would be real hardship in withdrawing all the endow- 
ments at once from the Presbyterian and Anglican Churches, 
inasmuch as ‘*upon one generation would be thrown the burden 
of the creation and support of a religicus organization, which, in 
voluntary Churches, is commonly the work of successive genera- 
tions of their adherents, and the argument may be considered 
almost irresistible when offered to a Government which does not 
repudiate, but rather cherishes the principle of a State Church.” 
Mr. Bright proposed, therefore, fifteen years ago, to give both 
the now-endowed Churches and the unendowed, or, at least, the 
one endowed only with the Maynooth endowment, something in 
absolute property, in fair proportion to the numbers of their re- 
spective worshippers, and then cast them loose from the State for 
ever. Mr. Bright’s compromise did not, at first, strike us as very 
practical. But there is much in his arguinent, and we must re- 
member that Mr. Bright has more than once shown a singular 
sagacity in predicting the ultimate compromise accepted by all 
parties,—-as, for exainple, in the case of the Reform Bill, and 
still more remarkably, in proposing the simple abolition of the 
compulsory clause as the final settlement of the Church-Rate 
controversy. 


We stated last week, in recording the very numerous legal 
appointments of the present Government, that ‘‘the only instance 
in which professional standing has been recognized as superior to 
party fidelity was in the case of Sir Robert Phillimore.” ‘That is, 
however, no longer true. Sir William Shee’s place has been filled 
up by Mr. James Hannen, of the Home Circuit, a Liberal,—and 
the appointment is said to be a respectable one, though scarcely 
so good as if Mr. Mellish had been raised to the Bench. The 
Lord Justiceship, vacated by Lord Cairns, has been offered to, and 
we believe accepted by, Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, also 
a Liberal,—but in this case it was essential to secure for the Court 
of Appeal the only great available Equity judge. Mr. Baggallay, 
M.P. for Hereford, a Conservative, is spoken of as likely to 
succeed Sir W. Page Wood. 


The Prussians seem dreadfully touchy about the proceedings of 
the King of Hanover. He has been celebrating his silver wedding 
at Hietzing, which was attended by some 500 Hanoverians, whom 
he addressed in a flaming speech. [Ie expects, he says, to return, 
as his ancestors did in 1815, to ‘*an enlarged Guelphic kingdom.” 
The Prussians, who have just voted him an enormous annuity, 
under the idea that he has renounced his rights, are extremely 
angry, and threaten to stop his allowance as a punishment, but 
they are a little unreasonable. ‘The poor man thinks he reigns by 
divine right, and must therefore return ; and if that is a comfort 
to his mind, why should he not enjoy it? Our Kings were 
officially styled Kings of France till the early part of this century, 
and the Stuart Pretenders threatened invasions for a century. 
Nevertheless, France was French, and England maintained the 
line of Brunswick. The good Prussians cannot yet get rid of the 
idea that Kings’ talk signifies. 


The North Germans have settled their quarrel with the United 
States very quickly and very sensibly. A treaty has been ac- 
cepted providing that henceforward a North German who has 
been naturalized in America and has resided there five years 
shall not be liable to the conscription on his return for a visit. 
If, however, he remains in Germany more than two years, or 
settles, he loses his rights as an American citizen. ‘This will do 
as a basis for our own treaty, but we should prefer to see two 
years made the term in both cases. It would diminish the 
burden of protecting people who have ceased to be Englishmen in 
sentiment. 


The Army Estimates for 1868-69 have been published. The 
country is to pay 15,455,000/., exclusive of Abyssinian charges, 
or about 200,000/. more than last year. For this sum of ten 
shillings a head on the population it obtains 136,650 men, being 
at the rate of 113/. per man, four times the cost of efficient 
labourers in Dorsetshire. Of the whole sum, however, only two- 
thirds, 10,216,000/., is devoted to the pay, food, clothing, and medi- 
cine of the regiments, the other fifth being spent in stores, brick- 


ithe Porte. Support for this policy has been sought at St. Peters 
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A report is current in Continental capitals that Prince Charles 
of Hohenzollern, Hospodar of the Principalities, intends to de 
clare himself shortly King of Roumania, and independent of 


burg and Berlin; but Count von Bismarck is not Specially 
anxious to see the mouths of the Danube in Russian hands, and 
the Czar Alexander bides his time, dreading lest France, England 
and Austria should once more combine to protect Turkey, This 
is the rumour, repeated with improbable details—such as that Eng- 
land intends to interfere actively—from many quarters, and, of 
course, it may be true. Lussia is always at war with Turkey, 
more or less, and Roumans are always more or less intriguing; 
but we incline to think the explosion is not yet. War with 
Xussia just now would suit the Emperor Napoleon, and, congee 
quently, Russia will await an opportunity when it will not suit 
him. 


The Pope has presented the Golden Rose, ‘the mystic rose 
bedewed with balm and musk, typifying the sweet odours which 
should exhale from the good deeds of all of us,” to Queen Isabella 
of Spain. It was presented to her on the 8th inst., as * evidence 
of the earnest love we bear thee, as much for thy signal services 
towards this Apostolic See, as for the high virtues by which thou 
shinest among women.” It is perhaps natural that the only 
** devoted” Sovereign in Europe should be honoured by this, the 
highest mark of the Church’s approval, and still more natural that 
the last Bourbon left upon a throne should be dear to the Papacy, 
which for centuries has counted that family amongst its most 
beloved allies; but considering how thoroughly the Pope must 
know the Queen, the wording of the Brief must be accepted ag 
almost an absolution. ‘The gift will greatly strengthen the Queen's 
hold on a superstitious peasantry. 


Mr. Goschen made an able speech on Friday week, introducing 
a kind of amateur budget for London and the great cities. The 
speech was a little too cautious to catch a public still ignorant of 
the urgent need of reform in our municipal taxation, but it was 
listened to in the House with grave attention. We have com- 
mented upon it elsewhere, but may briefly summarize here Mr. 
Goschen’s main ideas. He holds that the great cities, London 
especially, imperatively require larger revenues ; that the existing 
system of rating cannot be pushed farther without injury to the 
people, already too much crowded; that rates in London must, as 
a preliminary step, be equalized; that some taxation must be 
placed upon owners who at present pay nothing, the tenant’s neces- 
sity to live within a certain distance of business interrupting the 
law of supply and demand; and that these resources, when 
obtained, must be supplemented by a gradual surrender of 
such small branches of Imperial revenue as are clearly local, e. 9., 
the house-tax. The deficiency to be made up by increasing the 
income-tax. Our only objection to Mr. Goschen’s proposals is, 
that the resources he suggests will not be sufficient, and that it 
is better to accustom the country to the truth that if civilization 
is to advance, the revenues of the great cities must be nearly 
doubled. 


Mr. Sullivan, the editor of the Nation, accused of writing 
seditious libels, has been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 
Mr. Pigott, for a similar offence rather deeper in dye, has received 
twelve. ‘The verdicts were just, and the sentences unavoidable; 
but as to reading them, as some of our contemporaries appear to 
do, with a feeling of pleasure, we do not. They are necessary 
but regrettable acts of repression,—no worse, no better, and we 
wish heartily that Ireland were in a condition in which seditious 
writing would seem, even to the Castle, a folly instead of a crime. 
State prosecutions of the Press are, even in Ireland, very dan- 
gerous precedents, as the Orange papers may some day or other 
find out. 

Lord Cranborne has made his first speech as Chairman of 
the Great Eastern Railway. It differs from other such speeches 
in only two aspects; it is true, and everybody believes it 
to be true, and consequently even the shareholders feel as if hope 
had not deserted the world. A good deal seems to have bee 
done already, and more may be done if the finance of the Compaly 
can be put right. The charge for dividend on unused capital, 
50,0002., has been debited against revenue, which was not the cas 
before, and still the Company is enabled to pay its preference 
other engagements, shareholders, of course, not included. They, 





work, miscellaneous services, and pensions, the last involving an 
outlay of 2,124,000/. Itis all quite proper, and easily defensible ; | 





poor people! have to be content with the privilege of governing the 
line, in which they are not substantially interested. 
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“Convocation has been prorogued, after expressing a great wish | 
¢o do various acts of bigotry, and discussing the possibility of , 
sending the consecrated elements to sick patients who are notable | 
to attend the communion service in church. The Bishop of 
London pointed out that sick persons in this condition are assured 
py our Church that they have all the spiritual benefit of the Com- | 
munion without joining in the physical rite, and objected to the 

tice of sending the consecrated elements to private houses. 
The Times points out that if adopted, it would be adopted only by | 
those extreme Churchmen who would think it irreverent to take it | 
except in solemn procession through the streets, and that thus we | 
should have the processions of the Host reintroduced, and a very 
lively stimulus to Protestant rioting. There would be acts of | 
adoration by those who shared the high view, and acts of ridicule 
and scofling by those who did not. The Bishops came to no con- 
clusion on the petition presented to them, but they did not seem 
to bring to the subject much of the common sense which a few 
English magistrates would have lent them. It is certainly greatly 
to our discredit that there would be so many ready to take the 
most offensive line towards the religious superstitions of others, 
but when we see the scenes already so common in Ritualist 
churches, no wise man will wish to adjourn them to the public 
street. 


Sir R. Collier, instructed by the Jamaica Committee, applied to 
Sir Thomas Henry on Thursday for a warrant against Governor 
Byre as accessory before the fact to the murder of Mr. Gordon, 
which Sir Thomas Henry declined to grant. He said that as the 
bill against the principals in this act, Lieutenant Brand and 
Colonel Nelson, had been ignored before a grand jury, which was 
charged by the Chief Justice himself, he was bound to assume that 
there was no prima facie case against even the principals, and, a 
fortiori, not against an accessory before the fact. We suppose Sir 
Thomas Henry was right. The policy of pursuing further what 
is obviously a fruitless policy is not, we think, very wise. We 
hold, indeed, that had the grand jury acted, as they ought, in 
accordance with the clear drift of Chief Justice Cockburn’s 
charge, Lieutenant Brand and Colonel Nelson could never have 
escaped; but the force of prejudice which has determined that 
matter, will always act with twofold force now that it has pre- 
eedent to back it, and there is no sort of use in giving Mr. 
Eyre the reputation of being persecuted by vexatious and fruit- 
less attempts to try him. If England does not really regard 
his conduct as a crime, his criminal responsibility must be 
allowed to be at least shared with England. 


Mr. Johnson has nominated General McClellan as Ambassador 
to England in Mr. Adams's place. There is no probability, we 
imagine, of the Senate’s confirming this appointment. 


We mentioned last week the squabble between the President 
and General Grant as to the understanding arrived at on the 
subject of the General's giving the President fair notice before 
surrendering his office as Secretary at War into Mr. Stanton’s 
hands. The President published attestations from four Secretaries 
of State to his own account of the honourable understanding. 
These attestations have now reached us, and we confess that they 
do leave on us an impression that General Grant was guilty of 
some subterfuge, to say the least, in his dealing with the President. 
But the most curious feature of the correspondence is Mr. Seward's 
letter, which, when read aloud in the Senate, was received with 
roars of laughter. Mr. Seward evidently wished to keep on 
good terms both with the President and with General Grant, and, 
consequently, his testimony wanders vaguely round the point, 
grafting circumlocution on circumlocution, qualification on quali- 
fication, and ending by explaining chiefly what Mr. Seward did 
not Suppose—a very inexhaustible subject. For instance, to take 
a brief specimen :—‘*I did not understand General Grant as 
denying, nor as explicitly admitting these statements in the form 
and full extent to which you made them. His admission of them 
was rather indirect and circumstantial, though I did not under- 
stand It to be an evasive one.” Did forty-five words ever succeed 
i coasting a subject with a more successfully averted glance ? 


Saturday's polling at the University of Cambridge showed Mr. 
Beresford Hope's majority to be so steadily increasing that Mr. 
Cleasby’s friends gave up the contest, and on Monday no votes 
were tendered, the polling-room being open only pro Jorma, The 
oH return was—Mr. Beresford Hope, 1,931; Mr. Cleasby, Q.C., 

ye; Majority, 531. Mr. Hope took the oaths and his seat for the 


his father’s resignation, and that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was engaged in forming a Ministry. Mr. Hope was received with 
loud cheers, which were partly interpreted as Conservative cheers 
for the man who had opposed the Government so strenuously last 
Session. Consider it as you will, the election was scarcely a good 
omen for the Disraeli Ministry, though Lord John Manners’ name 
was on the list of Mr. Hope’s supporters. 


Mr. Speke is alive, after all. He was arrested on Friday at 
Padstow, near Bodmin, in Cornwall, in the disguise of a drover. 
The local police were ‘“‘ wanting ” a defaulter who had escaped from 
Hull, and fancied the apparent drover might be the missing man. 
When disabused of this impression, they were struck by the dis- 
similarity between the prisoner’s dress and conversation, and at 
length ‘accused ” him of being Mr. Speke, a ‘‘ charge” which he 
reluctantly admitted. ‘They seem to have considered that for a 
clergyman to conceal his name was an offence, and detained him 
in custody until he could communicate with his friends. Mr. 
Murdoch immediately started for Cornwall, and found that his 
brother-in-law, under a hallucination explained elsewhere, had 
really intended to conceal himself for ever, had, on the evening of 
the 8th of January, taken the train for Southampton, and thence 
had wandered on foot amongst the villages of Cornwall to Padstow, 
where he was accidentally arrested. He intended as soon as the 
hue and cry had grown cold to have left England for America. 
He has returned to London, intends, on medical advice, to make 
a tour on the Continent, and will return, we trust, a healthy and 
once more an obscure man. The facts, which we have explained 
at more length elsewhere, are strange enough, but there seems no 
ground of any sort for any imputation whatever upon his personal 
character. He isa little better and a great deal weaker than most 
other people, and that is all. The only incident of his escapade left 
entirely unexplained is the discovery of a hat with his name in it 
in Birdcage Walk. 


In the early part of the week the Consol Market was steady, 
and at one time Consols were done at 93}, §. Yesterday, how- 
ever, they closed heavily at 924,93, Reduced and New Three 
per Cents. were 934, 3; Exchequer Bills, 11s. to 15s. prem. 
Bank Stock has advanced from 249 to 251. India Five per Cents. 
have been firm at 112 to 112}. India Bonds, 35s. to 38s. prem, 
The Foreign House has been dull,.and prices generally have been 
depressed. The scrip of the Orel-Vitebsk Railway Loan has gone 
to 13, §, prem. ‘There is an improved feeling in the Railway Share 
Market, and at the fortnightly settlement no great scarcity of 
stock was experienced, owing principally to the fact that many 
of the adverse speculative accounts have been closed. Money has 
been in good request, at 1} per cent. for the best short bills. The 
stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 21,349,789/. ; in the 
Bank of France, 45,078,252/. 


At the meeting of the proprietors of the London and Liverpool 
and Globe Insurance Company the report read stated that the 
fire premiums received during last year amounted to 836,816/. 
9s. 2d., against 818,055/. 12s. 9d. in 1866, the losses being 
498,481/. 12s. 6d. and 628,152/. 17s. 4d. respectively. In the 
life department the new annual premiums amounted to 22,800I. 
9s. 4d., and the renewals to 236,238/. 15s. 8d. ; the claims under 
policies were 170,464/. 2s. 6d.——The result of the poll of the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company shows a large majority in favour of 
the issue of 1,300,000/. Ten per Cent. Preferential Shares—20,298 
votes being recorded in favour of and 8,498 against the issue. 
The Directors have extended the time for receiving applications 
to the 10th of March next. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Feb. 21. Friday, Feb. 28. 
153 


Mexican eee ove eve one ove 15, 


Spanish New ... eco ooo ove eee eee By ove 35. 

Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858 ... ose eee ene G24 ese 614 
~ ” 1862 ... ° ove ee 614 eve 61 

United States 5.20's ... ove ove ooo ooo 724 oe 71g 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Feb. 21. Friday, Feb. 28, 


Great Eastern.., - ooo ove eos 30 ooo 30 
Great Northern ove eve ose ove ove 1074 ove 1 
Great Western esp ove ooo ove eee 463 eve 45, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... eas eve ese 123} eco 125 
London and Brighton one eco ooo eco 46 ove 46: 
London and North-Western eco eee eve 119 ove 116 
London and South-Western one ooo 86 eee sof 
London, Chatham, and Dover 19} ese 13g 
Metropolitan ... - ove “— on cn 111} ove 1g 
Midland... ooo one ose ooo ooo ove 107% woe 107 
North-Eastern, Berwick... ove ove ooo 106 eco 106 
York... -— - ose 93 ow 98 


- ie 725 
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University on Tuesday night, just before Lord Stanley announced 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RECONSTRUCTED MINISTRY. 


HE Reconstructed Ministry, if we may trust the most 
authentic accounts of it accessible yesterday, will have 
mind enough and to spare; but will be a little wanting in 
what we may call both soul and body,—in sentiment and 
political prestige. A ministry with Mr. Disraeli, Lord Stan- 
ley, and Lord Cairns all in the Cabinet will never want for 
intellectual power, and it has gained in this respect by the 
accession of the latter much more than it can be said to have 
lost in Lord Derby. But undoubtedly Lord Derby spread 
over it a certain glitter of chivalric feeling and high aristo- 
cratic honour, which it is likely to miss the more from the 
simultaneous loss of his great social influence. The three 
men who will now give the mark to the Ministry are all men 
with a reputation for somewhat frigid intellectual ability, not 
men to inspire any very great enthusiasm of personal attach- 
ment in their followers. There is a certain want of the 
‘heroic’ element in all of them which Lord Derby un- 
doubtedly had, and which is a real element of political 
force. But perhaps the new Government may miss the body 
of Lord Derby’s aristocratic authority and prestige even more 
than they miss the more romantic influence of his personal 
gallantry. Mr. Disraeli has long been the real helmsman of 
the Ministry, though he now takes that position openly for the 
first time. But then Lord Derby has furnished the rudder 
by the superficial resistance of which to the political elements 
the steering power of the ship has been maintained. Mr. 
Disraeli would never have been able to bring her head to the 
wind, as he did in the stormy crisis of last session, without 
exercising his skill through Lord Derby’s more massive 
social influence. When Lord Cranborne, Lord Carnarvon, and 
General Peel deserted him, the Government must have perished, 
but for the great personal influence of Lord Derby over his 
own caste. We do not believe that Lord Stanley can exert any- 
thing like the same amount of personal influence, and no other 
member of the present Ministry can be said to have a real hold 
over the traditional reverence of the Tory party at all. To move 
the great inert mass of the Conservative party, and turn it hither 
and thither solely by the strategical adroitness and humour of 
Mr. Disraeli, the plain, imperious sense of Lord Stanley, and 
the lucid, intellectual exposition of Lord Cairns, will be such 
another tour de force as driving an elephant by merely whisper- 
ing in his ear, or moving a crowd without stirring either their 
imagination or their passions. If the new Government is to 
have the remotest chance of lasting, it will have to put a hook 
for a second time into the nose of Leviathan, and bore his 
jaw through with athorn. In other words, it will have to 
make the Tory party change its tone in relation to the Irish 
Church. Is there the requisite physical purchase over that 
solid and dense mass of traditional opinion (or what is so called) 
in the new Ministry without Lord Derby? We confess we 
doubt it. Mr. Disraeli remarked, very early in life, that 
“there were some precedents for the influence of a party 
being opposed to the measures which the heads of that 
party had pledged themselves to adopt,” and his career 
lately has been a very curious illustration of that remark. 
He has not yet exhausted its force, or its application 
to his own circumstances. But when next he finds “the 
influence of his party opposed to the measures which the heads 
of that party have pledged themselves to adopt,” will the 
heads be able to stir the organization ? or will the volition be 
telegraphed in vain through the heavy limbs, and fail to move 
them? This seems to us the principal danger awaiting the 
new Administration. Had Mr. Disraeli been able to recover 
Lord Cranborne, Lord Carnarvon, or even only General Peel, 
undoubtedly the motor system of the new Government would 
have been in much better working order. Even if he persuades 
Lord Cairns,—an Irish Orangeman,—to see the error of his 
ways, and accept the principle of perfect ecclesiastical equality 
in Ireland, we doubt whether Lord Cairns will prove a fitting 
decoy elephant to get the rest of the Tory peers and country 
gentlemen into Mr. Disraeli’s corral. Doubtless, however, it 
would have been impossible for Lord Cranborne and Lord 
Carnarvon, after quarrelling with Lord Derby because he was 
like wax in Mr. Disraeli’s hands, to return to the Government 
when the great foe whom they had tried in vain to teach the 
Tories to distrust, had gained the undisputed command. That 
General Peel should prove also irreconcilable is perhaps a worse 
omen for Mr. Disraeli’s success. 
Mr, Disraeli has, however, been as wise as circumstances 





would permit in the slight changes which his acceptance of th 
Premiership render necessary. He might, of course ha 4 
retained the financial chiefship in his own hands ; but he 
not done so, and he would certainly have been very short. 
sighted if he had done so. He has no prestige as Chancello 
of the Exchequer, and he has a great prestige as leader of 
the House of Commons and as a negotiator in the Cabinet 
His budgets have never been successful except when they have 
been common-place and ostentatiously deficient in originalit 
His attempt to be an original financier in 1852 was a terrible 
failure, and has not been repeated either in 1858 or 1867. He 
could gain nothing by holding the double office, he would haye 
lost much both in time and responsibility. No man shines less 
in business-detail, or seems to have a worse head for trouble. 
some figures than Mr. Disraeli. He never in the least under. 
stood, and does not now understand, even the Compound 
Householder, who is the great financial crux of the Reform 
question. He can produce a good budget in easy times, for 
he has a very good notion of what will pass muster in the 
City, and be thought safe and prudent by the average member. 
But his reins in the night season certainly do not summon 
him to meditate the different quantities of saccharine matter 
in different sugars, and the corresponding duties, and he feels 
no true glow of enthusiasm even when terminable annuities 
expire. On the other hand, he was wise, we think, in 
not moving Sir Stafford Northcote from the India Office, for 
a double reason. Sir Stafford Northcote has really mastered 
the administrative details of the Abyssinian war, and it js 
very unwise to break the chain of official responsibility in the 
midst of a war. Also, in finance, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
though respected by the Liberals, and well known to be a 
pupil and follower of Mr. Gladstone’s, would on that very 
account have failed to bring Mr. Disraeli what most he 
needs, new support among the rank and file of the Con- 
servative party. Mr. G. Ward Hunt, young as he is as 
a politician, and rapid as his rise has been, acquired 
his reputation in a manner peculiarly grateful to the 
squirearchy of both Houses. He led on the country gentle- 
men to victory in the fight over the bodies of the diseased 
cattle of the year of cattle plague. He has ever since had a sort 
of aureole of popularity about him in the esteem of farmers, 
graziers, and landowners generally. And fame of this sort the 
Government greatly need. If it is necessary, as of course 
it will be, to snub the demand for a repeal of the malt duty, 
who can do it better than the hero of the indemnity clauses 
in the Cattle Plague Act? The country gentlemen will feel 
that they have got a champion in the Cabinet who sympathizes 
with them, and with their pride in beeves, as few statesmen 
can sympathize. If it should be needful even to abandon 
some traditional old Church cry, who will soothe their pain 
like one so entirely of themselves? If Mr. Ward Hunt advises 
them to surrender, they may take him as a true leader whois of 
like passions with themselves, and of greater knowledge. More- 
over, Mr. G. Ward Hunt has a clear head and a lucid power of 
statement. It is understood that he thoroughly mastered the 
rating question, which his chief never half comprehended. The 
Bill which he brought in last year to amend and equalize the 
system of rating was explained by him with ability and credit. 
One of the curious features of the Reconstructed Ministry 
will be its concentration of force in the Commons. For the 
first time for many years, the Prime Minister, the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Secretary for the Home Department, the Secretary at War, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Secretary for India, the 
Secretary for Ireland, will all sit in the House of Commons. 
In the Lords there will be only the Lord Chancellor, the 
President of the Board of Trade, the President of the 
Council, the Lord Privy Seal, and the Colonial Secretary,— 
all of these officers of second-rate political importance, except, 
indeed, in an educational session, that of the President of the 
Council. And it is a pity that Mr. Disraeli has not been able 
to get rid of a little of the “proud flesh” about the late 
Government, which gave it neither strength nor consideration. 
The Duke of Marlborough and the Earl of Malmesbury are 
almost to be esteemed negative quantities in estimating the 
weight of the new Ministry. Mr. Walpole, instead of retiring 
altogether, might at least have succeeded the incompetent head 
of the Board of Education, who will do whatever a silly duke 
may, to neutralize the impression of talent which, on the whole, 
the Ministry presents. But, after all, both the strength and 
the weakness of the administration are concentrated in Mr. 
Disraeli. If a statesman whom the country keenly distrusts, 
managing a party whom the country does not trust, can inspire 
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it with confidence and achieve success, he will prove that he 
js a greater tactician than even we, according all possible credit 
to his power of manoeuvre, ever gave him credit for. No 
amount of popular admiration for a man’s abilities can, except 


by magic, be metamorphosed into moral confidence. 





THE IMPEACHMENT OF MR. JOHNSON. 


HE struggle between the President and Congress is rapidly 
T approaching a point at which one or the other party 
will be tempted to a resort to force. The national represen- 
tatives, exasperated by Mr. Johnson’s open resistance to their 

liey, and still more embittered by the frequent proposals to 
start him as the Democratic candidate for re-election, have at 
last, as they think, found an opportunity for impeachment. 
The President, with that combative obstinacy which is the 
ruling feature in his character, has resolved that Mr. Stanton, 
law or no law, shall be dismissed, has dismissed him, and has 
nominated Mr. Ewing as his successor. If the Tenure of 
Office Bill applies to Mr. Stanton, a point on which lawyers 
entertain doubts, but the Senate expresses none, this dismissal 
is distinctly illegal, and the President is at last with- 
in the grasp of the majority. Accordingly, the House 
of Representatives, which is made by the Constitution 
absolute on all questions of impeachment, has resolved, “by a 
strict party vote,”—that is, by a majority of nearly three- 
fourths,—to impeach the President, and has taken the first 
formal steps to bring him before the Senate. That body has, 
as a preliminary, appointed a Select Committee to consider the 
Articles of Impeachment, and when these have been framed 
will, we doubt not, proceed at once to summon Mr. Johnson 
to its bar. It has, it must be remembered, no power whatever 
of declining to try any one formally impeached by the Lower 
House. Then will come the true crisis. The House will never 
endure to see its policy thwarted and its measures vetoed by a 
President under trial, and will resolve, by “ a strict party vote,” 
that impeachment involves suspension during inquiry. This 
resolution Mr. Johnson has pledged himself to resist by force, 
and from all the world knows of his character, no sense of 
duty to the nation, no fear of civil war, no care for his repu- 
tation with posterity will prevent him from keeping, or at all 
events trying to keep, his pledge. He has no considerable 
resources upon which he can rely, but he believes firmly 
that the mass of the population in the Northern 
States—about which he knows less than a Kerry labourer 
knows of the opinion of Belfast—is secretly in his favour. 
He has always mistaken Conservative feeling for confi- 
dence in himself, and believed that the men who dislike 
innovation will approve the greatest innovation of all, 
an attack upon representative independence. He has already 
summoned troops to Washington, who may by possibility 
obey his orders, but his true reliance must be upon the 
sympathizers with the South. The regular troops who 
will obey him in the teeth of General Grant’s refusal to 
endorse his orders must be very few,—the bulk of the army, 
whatever its opinion, being too distant to act, and General 
Grant being by law irremovable without the Senate’s consent, 
—and it is to the militia of Kentucky and Maryland that he 
must look for immediate support. To summon them will 
be to appeal openly to the South, and will terminate 
instantly and finally all Northern party differences. The 
sovereign class of the Union, the seventeen millions of free- 
holders, divided on every other point, are united on this, that 
the result of the Civil War shall not be thrown away, and 
the appeal once made to force the sympathizers with Mr. 
Johnson would be as few as the sympathizers with Mr. Davis. 
In a week the militia of eighteen States, half a million of 
trained and experienced soldiers, commanded by the two 
greatest Generals the war has produced, would be marching 
on the capital, and if Mr. Johnson escaped the scaffold, it 
would be because the Americans are in politics the least 
bloodthirsty of mankind. 

The friends of Mr. Johnson in this country always miss 
this one cardinal point. So long as the President abstains 
from any resort to force, he will have in every State, city, 
and village of the Union a number of supporters, not indeed 
80 large as is fancied here, but large enough to make an 
efficient party. The Democrats, to begin with, see that he is 
opposed to their rivals, the devotees of State sovereignty per- 
ceive that his action supports their theory, while the legalists, 
that is, probably one-third of all Americans alive, doubt 
whether the law has not been hitherto on his side. But 
there is one passion in the North stronger than party feel- 








ing, stronger than local patriotism, stronger than rever- 
ence for law, and that is the passion of nationality, the 
absolute determination that no man, and no State, and 
no party shall make the realization of the national ideal 
finally impossible. The South would have made it impos- 
sible, and it is the peculiar misfortune of Mr. Johnson’s 
position that the instant he appeals to force, the moment 
he substitutes bayonets for vetoes, he must appeal also 
to the South. No State not originally slaveholding will 
send him a man to avert a downfall which, even if Congress 
had abstained from impeachment, could not have been post- 
poned beyond November next, or to prevent a trial which, 
legal or not, is at least more legal than civil war. If he sits 
quiet, he will be deposed; if he appeals to the sword, he appeals 
also to the Secessionists ; and even at the price of revolution, 
even though the immediate cause be bad, even though Con- 
gress be, for itself, without a friend, the North will put the 
Secessionists down. 

The end of all this, we repeat once more, can only be 
Revolution, a recasting more or less formal of a Constitution 
which, as we have affirmed ever since Sumter fell, has been 
outgrown by the national needs. It is possible, of course, 
that the revolution may not be avowed, that Mr. Johnson may 
yield, and General Grant enter the White House, to be, as he 
says he will be, the Executive Agent of the national represen- 
tatives, the American Premier, instead of President. But it 
is also possible, should force be employed, that the revolution 
may take another form. One marked result of this long 
struggle between the President and Congress has been to 
deepen a doubt, always latent in the American mind, whether 
the Presidency itself is an expedient institution, whether the 
“ one-man power,” as it is racily described, is consistent with 
true Republicanism or the sovereignty of the people. We have 
before us a pamphlet of eight pages now circulating through 
the Union, in which the total and final abolition of the Pre- 
sidency in favour of an Executive Committee of Congress,—in 
fact, of a Parliamentary Cabinet,—is recommended with ex- 
traordinary cogency and power. The writer points out that 
the Constitution, as at present existing, is really an elective 
monarchy ; that one man can for four years resist the will of 
the nation, however unanimous; that for nine months in every 
year the President is the entire Government; that he actually 
appoints the judges who alone can try the legality of his acts ; 
that the recent Acts of Congress diminish the danger only at 
the price of paralyzing the Executive; that the power of 
pardon enables the President always to find allies; that the 
extreme desire for the office and its immense weight in the 
State makes every election a demoralizing influence; that 
Congress is more responsible to the President than the Presi- 
dent to Congress :— 

“The idea of responsibility involves that of a decided 
subordination—a dependence of him who is responsible upon 
them to whom he is responsible. According to what has been 
here said, however, Congress is more dependent upon the 
President than the President is upon Congress. The messages 
of Mr. Johnson show that the actors’ parts have already been 
exchanged; for the President impeaches Congress, while 
Congress allows him—notwithstanding all his misdeeds—to 
go scot-free. The President has the elements of power ; Con- 
gress has but words: he can act ; Congress can but talk; he 
orders the Legislature to assemble and—as the case may be— 
to disperse ; the Legislature must seek him “at the other end 
of the avenue:” he has a thousand favours to give or with- 
hold, toward the legislators; these may, at the utmost, 
occasionally refuse office to one of his creatures. Under these 
circumstances, the very worst of Presidents would hardly be 
disturbed in his equanimity by his responsibility to Congress ; 
particularly, as the Constitution still further protects him, by 
the contrivance that the representatives of the people have 
but the right to accuse him, whereas two-thirds of the repre- 
sentatives of States are requisite to sentence him.” 

Ideas like these would, in time of peace, be slow of 
entrance among a people accustomed to regard their constitu- 
tion as something semi-divine, but an open struggle between 
the two powers will, if it occurs, shake the confidence of 
Americans in their institutions as nothing else could have 
done, and it is to an open struggle that events appear to be 
tending. No nation has ever yet tried its king without a 
revolution, and the impeachment of a President differs from 
the trial of a King only in this, that those who impeach have 
a belief, which those who try have not, that they are acting 
within the limits of the law. The calmness and legal sense 
which mark the frecholders of the North may prevent an 
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open outbreak, but every day reveals more clearly the one 
grand defect of the American Constitution, It makes the 
nation sovereign, yet refuses the people means to make their 
will directly and immediately executive. 





ENGLAND’S GAIN IN MR. DISRAELI’S SUCCESS. 

YPIHE brain ought to rule the body, and Mr. Disraeli’s eleva- 

tion to the avowed chieftainship of the Tory party seems 
to us, therefore, not only natural, but right. He has for 
years found them ability, lent them eloquence, secured them 
organization, led them, educated them, driven them, been in 
fact the centre of their whole nervous system, and it was 
fitting that his mastery should be publicly acknowledged, that 
the man who has re-made the House of Commons should first 
essay to use the mighty machine he has constructed. His 
elevation to the Premiership was due not only to his 
services, but to the character of the party to which he 
belonged, and which, by selecting any other leader, would 
have avowed that it was obliged to follow a man in whom it 
was nevertheless determined never to confide. The actual 
leader is now the avowed chief ; but this, though the greatest, 
is not the only advantage to be derived both by the party and 
the country from Mr. Disraeli’s success. It will pour new 
life into the veins of every political aspirant in the kingdom, 
and they were grievously needing reinvigoration. If Mr. 
Disraeli may be Premier, so may any man with his capacity 
for politics. There never was a man who owed so little to 
the external and accidental advantages which in England are 
considered almost indispensable to political success. To talk 
of his low birth, as one of our contemporaries does, is absurd, 
for his father was a noted Uittérateur in his day, whose works 
have survived to our own, and the blood of the Jews of the 
Mediterranean is as pure as that of Brahmins ; but there can 
be no doubt that for years his origin weighed heavily against 
him. The absurd prejudice which saw some mystic taint 
in the blood of the race which gave us at once a Creed 
and a Redeemer has, within the last ten years, died away, till 
we can hardly realize how English squires and nobles once 
regarded a descent recalled to their minds every time they 
mentioned Mr. Disraeli’s name. Birth is often forgotten in 
England, and often concealed by wealth; but Mr. Disraeli 
sought no oblivion for his ancestry, and has remained, except 
for an accidental legacy, personally poor. In the House and 
out of the House, in books and speeches and leaders, he has on 
this point faced the English aristocracy with a pride to which 
their own is humility ; has told them that the sons of Crusaders 
are by the side of the sons of Levi “muddy-blooded bar- 
barians ;” has reminded them when refusing emancipation that 
the Jews survived the Pharaohs, and might survive even “ that 
excellent institution, Parliamentary Government;” has asked 
them with calm audacity why, when one-half Europe worships a 
Jew and the other half a Jewess, the worshippers are to be 
accounted nobler than the worshipped? Almost every other 
eminent man of his race has modified or concealed his name, 
but Mr. Disraeli has consistently disdained every such subter- 
fuge. His surname when Premier as well as when adventurer 
is still simply ‘of Israel,” and he is the only Tory Minister 
in Debrett’s House of Commons who refuses a coat of arms. 
With a birth which of itself aroused prejudice, without a rela- 
tive, without an acre, obviously a rhetorician, and presumably 
hungering for place, in the teeth of a fire of criticism such as 
has hardly ever been poured upon a public man, he has fought 
his way step by step up the ladder of power, has used dukes and 
earls as stepping-stones, and compelled two generations of men 
“‘acred up to their lips, consolled up to their chins,” to recog- 
nize in the “adventurer” who failed in his first speech, the 
‘“‘kinless loon ” without a shilling, their inevitable chief. It 
is well for Englishmen that they should be reminded by such 
a career that, in this country, all is possible to capacity and 
daring ; that the political road is open, that there is no deficiency 
of birth, or connection, or wealth, no extent of dislike, or dis- 
trust, or hostility which, if the aspirant is but patient, com- 
petent, and brave, may not be overcome. Young politicians 
have wanted some such stimulus of late to encourage them to 
dare, to show them that even in the cold shade of aristocracy 
strong plants need not wither. Ever since 1832 power has 
been sliding back to the Peerage, till it is considered almost a 
presumption for a Commoner to lead the House of Commons, 
till Liberals acknowledge with a sigh that were Mr. Gladstone 
but a Cavendish half his difficulties would be removed. It is 
well thai the aristocracy should be reminded by so decisive an 
example that if they need the aid of brain, they can have it 
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only on the condition of acknowledging its natural sy 
La carriére ouverte aux talens,—that is the second advantage f 
Mr. Disraeli’s Premiership. . 
The third is like it, though, unfortunately, it can, in the 
nature of things, be only temporary. Mr. Disraeli brings into 
his government one mental peculiarity, one power of which the 
country and his party alike have urgent need. He has in the 
highest degree the merit which Catholic theologians, in their 
technical writings, happily term the faculty of “detachment” 
the power of isolating the mind, of slipping from the links 
which bind it so closely to the influences around. He 
can go mentally “into retreat’ whenever retreat is adyig. 
able. The vast mass of habits, beliefs, traditions, and super. 
stitions which encrust average English minds till they often 
conceal the kernel they enclose, is, for Mr. Disraeli, a mere 
garment, a covering to be put off and on at will. In this 
respect, if in no other, he is a Hebrew of the Hebrews. Every 
where in Europe, kings, feudalists, priests, all who are attached 
by interest or mental habit to an unchanging order of 
society, are watching anxiously the steady growth of Jewish 
influence in politics, are beginning to denounce it as revolu- 
tionary and subversive. It is neither the one nor the other, 
as Mr. Disraeli himself has pointed out, being essentially con- 
servative of ideas ; but it is anti-parochial, non-national, real- 
istic, indifferent as to modes of life, contemptuous of all tradj- 
tions but its own, irreverent of localism in its thousand forms, 
Alone among mankind the Jew can and does settle in all 
climates without visible effect from any, and his mind seems 
to have a similar peculiarity,—a power of dwelling in any 
mental atmosphere without being either blanched or dark- 
ened. Something of Heine is visible in every politician of 
Hebrew descent, a latent mockery, a mental isolation from the 
beliefs and ways and histories which seem so important to 
other men, a feeling that no institution or policy or creed is, 
as compared with Israel, more than a temporary expedient, 
which may as well be an efficient one. An English Bishop 
feels about his Church as he feels about a mountain range, as if 
it was part of the natural order of things, which may be 
cultivated, doubtless, or left barren, or may even be modified 
by some great geological change, but which was, is, and will 
be there. Mr. Disraeli, who will make that Bishop, would 
probably define his Church as “ an organization which suits an 
insular and very practical people,” not as in the nature of things 
at all. If it passes away, earth and heaven will remain, as 
they remained when the Holy of Holies was closed for ever. 
England is but a part of his world, English instincts but 
the passing mental developments of one somewhat stupid 
race, English ways of thought and action merely the ways of 
action and thought to which time and circumstances have 
inclined English people. They are “excellent” people, no 
doubt, excellent people, and should be humoured ; but ideas 
other than theirs are as true as theirs, ways opposed to theirs 
are as reasonable as theirs, systems of action they detest are no 
more detestable than theirown. There are olives in Damascus, 
and apples in England; well—apples are excellent, but olives 
may be as useful and profitable and good to the palate as 
apples. In Germany they say that the specialty of Jewish 
politicians is the directness with which they desire to apply 
means to ends, that they will establish anything which secures 
that, sweep away anything which impedes that, are, in fact, 
efficient and irreverent at once. Mr. Disraeli exhibited just 
that spirit in his management of the Reform Bill, establishing 
household suffrage as coolly as if the change from constitu- 
tionalism to democracy were a trifling one, as if the ten- 
pounder had no divine right at all; but he more frequently 
betrays his freedom from traditions by an occasional burst 
of cosmopolitanism, as when he declared the independence 
of the Pope essential to Europe, and when he denied 
that Great Britain was a European country, and be- 
lieved her placed by circumstances as much as position 
between the Old World and the New. This habit of 
isolation is very apt to lead to what seem revolutionary 
designs, and is most useful when there is revolutionary work 
to be done. It is highly advantageous both for the country 
and the Tory party that just when Ireland is the business of 
the hour, the leader of the Cabinet should be a man of this 
kind, incapable, from mental constitution, of believing any- 
thing divine because it is English, of seeing in any particu 
Church more than an expedient or inexpedient organization, 
of holding the absolute proprietorship of land to be a law of 
nature, of contending, in fact, that any political arrangement 
should be maintained in defiance of obvious expediency. Any 
English Cabinet, but especially an English Tory Cabinet, 
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d most especially an English Tory Cabinet cluttered 
os with Dukes, must be benefited immensely by a strong 
a aaalen of the non-parochial mind, of the mind not tied 
® British soil by a hundred immovable prepossessions, as 
much benefited as our foreign policy formerly was by the in- 
fluence of the Prince Consort. The temptation of Englishmen 
is to be Englishmen, and nothing else. The temptation from 
which Mr. Disraeli is specially free is that of being an Eng- 
lishman, and nothing more; and that freedom, even if it does 
not improve Tory action, must enlarge the Tory grasp of poli- 
tical questions. The “ detached ” mind, when it does things, 
almost always does them in a large way, sparing nothing un- 
less it is convenient, stopping at nothing unless the exertion 
seems too great. Mr. Disraeli has only to educate his party 
on Irish questions as he has educated them on Reform, with- 
out prepossessions, without prejudices, with no idea beyond 
the adaptation of means to ends, fully to convince the 
country that it was well the brain of the Tory party should in 


a national crisis rule its body. 





ENGLAND’S LOSS IN MR. DISRAELI’S SUCCESS. 


T is impossible to ignore another side to the account. That it 
I is good for the nominal and real power to be united by Mr. 
Disraeli’s Premiership we have always strongly maintained,— 
but not a little because we wish to see it brought home to 
the English people what that arbitrary and unscrupulous 
spirit is, which has so long directed their policy from its 
strong ambuscade within the brain of the Stanleys. It is a 
great gain to England that Mr. Disraeli must rest now on 
himself, and will no longer he half cloaked by the popular 
imagination in the chivalrous Conservatism of the Earl of 
Derby. But it is scarcely a matter for congratulation that 
the political character which has worked its way up to so 
high a pinnacle of power and success should be what it is; 
—that the chief who will meet the new House of Commons 
which his own tact and genius has created, should be one to 
whom only the most fanatical of Mr. Disraeli’s admirers can 
wish to see that House of Commons heartily loyal. It is well 
that true political intelligence like Mr. Disraeli’s can prove its 
power to tunnel its way through the heavy resisting medium 
of English rank and caste and wealth. But it is not well that we 
all recognize in the force which has effected this difficult achieve- 
ment, an intellectual blasting powder used without any purpose 
that we can well imagine to be higher than that of honourable 
individual ambition ;—which first arrested public attention by 
its proved power to shatter a Government greatly in advance of 
the Toryism of the day,—and which sprang a mine under the 
last Liberal Ministry with the deliberate intention, as we now 
know, of supplanting only to outbid it. It is satisfactory that 
intelligence should show itself stronger than wealth, rank, or 
caste. It is not satisfactory that a light-armed intelligence, 
which does not encumber itself with the heavy baggage of 
principles, should seem to be only the more powerful on that 
account. It is well to have an honest trial of the full force of 
what has been so much vaunted under the name of Tory 
Democracy. It is not well that the very combination of words, 
and all the expositions which we have had of them from Mr. 
Disraeli in his various works, suggest a manouvre and a trick, 
—a policy of hoodwinking the multitude, and relying not on 
their knowledge and independence, but their ignorance and 
dependence,—of stealing their physical force for the purpose of 
a Government that wishes to be to them politically what the 
Roman Catholics mean by a “spiritual director,” that is, a 
guide who asks a confidence founded not on knowledge, but 
prestige, and who proposes to win prestige by making much 
of the glitter and pageantry of an aristocracy, and by flaunting 
before the people’s eyes a national or imperial policy of much 
show and little meaning. Again, it is no doubt a good thing 
for England to see the success of a statesman who is not in 
any sense insular, who is familiar with the value of a class of 
Political ideas which seem speculative, and in some sense tran- 
scendental, to our heavy English constitutionalism. But it is 
hardly so well that the ideas by the use of which he achieves 
such a power over men should be his playthings, not his con- 
victions, and should be used by him rather to dazzle than to 
enlighten or guide the minds of the party whom he leads. 

Mr. Disraeli has long been the real leader of the Tory 
party, and it is always a step for the better when any kind 
of veil is withdrawn which tends to confuse between the 
semblance and the reality. But can it be a subject of satis- 
faction that such an intellect as Mr. Disraeli’s,—one so com- 
pletely disenthralled from all ties of conviction or belief, — 





one so ready to accept any conclusions, from Democracy to 
Toryism, from Protection to Free Trade, from “ Semitic” to 
Secularist principles of government, from the most specula- 
tive criticism in politics to the most contemptible prejudice 
which is needful to mortar together the loose stones of the 
country party,—should be the chosen Minister of the 
English people? As it is so, it is indefinitely better that 
the fact should be recognized; but how are we to look 
upon the fact itself, and how can we suppose that it will 
influence the careers of rising English politicians ? Sir Robert 
Peel surrendered his convictions to the protest of events, but 
Mr. Disraeli has moulded a party out of the scattered frag- 
ments of what his keen intellect must, at the very time he was 
using them, have recognized as a mistaken and defeated clique. 
Who believes that Mr. Disraeli was really a Protectionist in 
1846, or opposed to household suffrage in 1866? He himself 
has denied that he was the latter, and no one who has fol- 
lowed him with the slightest care,—no one, certainly, who 
has studied his life of Lord George Bentinck,—supposes for 
a moment that it was anything but the exigencies of his own 
individual circumstances which gave him as a leader to the 
fury of landowners’ passions in 1845. It would have been 
wholly impossible for a statesman whose heart as well as his 
brain had chosen the words in which Mr. Disraeli inveighed 
against Sir Robert Peel’s hypocrisy, to write in 1849 the 
chapters which show how impartially and acutely he had 
surveyed the situation from its beginning to its close. Indeed, 
if any view of any public man can be esteemed certain, it is 
that Mr. Disraeli has throughout his career found for his 
party’s convictions an expression only the more brilliant 
exactly because he has never felt them, and for his party’s 
animosities a voice the more felicitously vindictive exactly 
because he has so faintly shared them. Standing like a com- 
mander-in-chief outside the field of battle, he has seencritically 
“what was necessary to his position” only the more distinctly 
because he has been aware that the position was, as regarded 
his own inward feelings, an absolutely indifferent one,—one 
forced on him more by circumstances than by choice,—partly 
by the obtuseness of Sir Robert Peel to his genius, and partly by 
the extremely necessitous condition of the phalanx whom Sir 
Robert Peel was supposed to have betrayed. From Vivian 
Grey to the speech on the second reading of his own Reform 
Bill, when he lamented that no “stray philosopher ” had 
risen to defend the most hopeless of his own provisions, and 
begged his opponents only to pass the Bill and then turn out the 
Ministry, Mr. Disraeli has never yet done anything considerable 
which did not somewhere show his highly theatrical concep- 
tion of the game of politics, his belief in strategical feints and 
manoeuvres, his subtlety in manipulating baits, his tact and 
ingenuity in inventing war-cries to suit the state of parties, 
his still greater tact in moulding his party to suit his war- 
ery. If Mr. Disraeli’s success illustrates anything in the 
world except the almost magical power of steady persever- 
ance and unrelaxing ambition, what it does illustrate is the 
natural advantage in the conflict for political existence of 
being wholly without prepossessions in politics, and of being 
willing at any time to take up with any creed which will 
unite a following, or disunite an enemy. Can anything not 
impossible seem hopeless to a young man of much talent and 
little scruple after Vivian Grey has become Prime Minister ? 
Could Mr. Disraeli ever have reached the position he has 
now attained, if he had not been ready at a moment’s 
notice to attack fiercely a statesman under whom he would 
have been quite willing to serve, and to lighten the ship when 
in office by throwing over all the principles he had made most 
show of in opposition? In spite of wildness, and viewiness, 
and speculativeness, and comparative poverty, and want of high 
connections, Mr. Disraeli has risen to the very highest point of 
English politics; and so far, well. But the force by which he 
has surmounted all these grave obstacles has been at least as 
much due to its perfect disposibility as to its intrinsic magni- 
tude,—at least as much due to the absence of moral limita- 
tions which so often tie men down, as to the quantity of 
capacity at Mr. Disraeli’s service. The very same man, 
hampered,—if you could possibly suppose him so ham- 
pered,—with an inability to advocate a mistaken and 
decaying prejudice, would at most be still among the 
second file of auxiliary statesmen. The very same man ham- 
pered,—if you could concede for a moment the gross impos- 
sibility that he could be so hampered,—with an inability to 
throw overboard such a prejudice at the right moment, 
would be far back among the crowd of dim, common poli- 
ticians. Mr. Disraeli’s first and most difficult step was 
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gained by his ability to express prejudices he could not feel ; 
his last and highest step by his greater willingness to throw 
them over when they were clearly in his way. Can it be 
other than a loss for England to have bestowed the highest 
prize which the most restless ambition craves on one who 
has vanquished the greatest conceivable obstacles by such a 
facility as this?) “Am I to play the hermit in the drama of 
life,” says Mr. Disraeli’s first hero, “because my fellow- 
creatures are sometimes fools, and occasionally knaves? If 
the Marquis has done you the ill service Fame says he has, 
your sweetest revenge will be to make him your tool; your 
most perfect triumph to rise to power by his influence.” If 
such a view, on the part of the boy, bears such splendid 
fruits, what will the boys of to-day think of the historical 
lesson we are giving ? 

The brilliant success of Mr. Disraeli is likely enough to 
give an impulse not only to moral ‘detachment’ from all 
sorts of political principle, but to a sort of artificiality which 
will be far more odious in clever young Englishmen’s hands 
than in his own. Mr. Disraeli is artificial, but there is a 
simplicity about his artificiality, as of one who has never been 
untrue to nature, because in him nature has always meant 
intellectual art. Where other men move to motives, he handles 
them. There has always been a composite character (as of 
French cookery) about his politics, a preconceived mingling 
of high and piquant flavours; for instance, a dramatic 
nationalism mixed with a tone of high Cosmopolitan superiority 
to English prepossessions,—a disposition to teach the Catholics 
what they ought to concede as subjects of a Protestant 
Government, combined with a desire to teach the Protestants 
to love the secular power of the Pope,—a profound respect for 
Continental despotisms, sometimes Austria, sometimes France, 
seasoned somewhat arbitrarily with an unexampled obsequious- 
ness to parliamentary opinion at home,—in short, an intense 
appreciation of the piquancy caused by the crossing of the 
most opposite veins of political thought. Vivian Grey some- 
where gives his noble patron a new receipt for “Tomahawk” 
punch, which strikes us as curiously illustrative both of Mr. 
Disraeli’s literary humour and of the ingeniously artificial com- 
binations to which his fancy devotes itself :—‘ To every two 
bottles of still champagne, one pint of Curacoa; catch the 
aroma of a pound of green tea, and dash the whole with Glen- 
livet. The nice point, however, which is impossible to define, is 
catching the aroma. Remember particularly it must be iced.” 
What can resemble more closely the composition of this 
‘Tomahawk’ punch, with its curious ingredients of stimulant 
and sedative all carefully “iced,” than the cold, complex 
combination of stimulants to useful self-interest and sedatives 
to threatening vanity administered in many of Mr. Disraeli’s 
speeches and embodied in some of his measures ?—take, for 
example, the curious conceptions so audaciously mingled in 
the India Bill No. 2, or his last Reform Bill with its Dual 
vote for the ¢/ite and its Household Suffrage for the mass, 
its educational franchise and its ardour for the old pot- 
wallopers. The cold-blooded, imaginative ingenuity with 
which Mr. Disraeli compounds the elements of his speeches 
and his measures cannot but remind us of his youthful genius, 
in suggesting new and startling ingredients for his Tomahawk 
punch. 

What we fear for England, then, in Mr. Disraeli’s success 
is that it will be felt asa premium on unscrupulous statesman- 
ship, and on the artificial ingenuities of mere literary talent. 
His direct influence, moreover, on Parliament itself is disinte- 
grating. His habit of pumping Parliament for his policy, and 
his exceedingly clever diagnosis of the symptoms which show 
him what it will be most likely to accept,—a habit, no 
doubt, due to some extent to his unfortunate position at the 
head of a minority, but not a little owing also to his intrinsic 
indifference to anything but success,—is one of the most 
dangerous influences that can affect the House of Commons. 
It tends directly to relax the earnestness and sense of respon- 
sibility of all political parties, and to set, in the highest quar- 
ters, the example of giving advice which is not meant seriously, 
but only as a first bid to set the political auction going, on 
the understanding that the measure is to be knocked down to 
the highest bidder. A spirit of indifference in the House, of 
mere idolatry of strategic talent and fertility in artificial com- 
binations of resources out of it, may be expected to receive a real 
impulse from this enthronement of Mr. Disraeli. That the 
nation should avow clearly what sort of exotic talent it has so 
long been worshipping is clearly well. That it should have 
given it so much secret worship as to lead to this apotheosis of 
unscrupulous ability cannot be well. 


$$$ 
MR. GOSCHEN’S LONDON BUDGET. 


¥ Mr. Goschen wishes to be the Sir Robert Peel of local 
finance,—a splendid position, which he is thoroughly on 
petent to fill,—he must dare to be a little more disagreeable, 
He made an admirable speech on Friday se’nnight on local 
taxation, a speech full of minute knowledge lucidly arran 

a: - 2 ged, 
and proved that he had in his hands a most important cage. 
but his remedies, with one exception, were inadequate to the 
occasion. It is not always good policy to administer doses in 
drops, particularly when the patients are so thick-skinned that 
they only believe in medicine when it is drastic, When 3 
doctor wants a reputation among Arabs he administers croton 
oil. Mr. Goschen wished to show generally that the rating 
system under which a taxation of 20,000,000/., or one-third 
of the national revenue, is borne by real property alone 
requires revision, and specially that in London it must either 
be revised or improvement must stop. We shall, in our com. 
ments, for the sake of clearness, avoid the larger and national 
subject, and confine ourselves to the smaller or municipal one, 
All our great cities, especially London, need more money, and 
in London, at all events, more cannot be raised upon the 
existing system. The metropolis is already rated till the poor 
are compelled to crowd together in a manner fatal to civiliza. 
tion, till the rates in some places are levied almost by force, 
and till the landlords in East London are compelled to refuse 
water, ventilation, and efficient drainage. The sum nowraised 
amounts to 3,500,000/, or about 22s. per head; of which 
1,250,000/. are expended on the poor, 500,000/. on the police, 
750,000/. on the operations of the Board of Works—mostly 
in payment of interest on loans,—and 1,000,000/. on paving, 
lighting, and parochial organization. The whole of this money, 
with the exception of 200,000/. levied on coal and wine, is 
raised by a poundage upon rental alone. The expenditure 
on every one of these items ought to be increased, and on 
most must be increased immediately. The poor, and espe- 
cially the sick poor, must be treated more liberally, and provided 
with better hospitals, better paid medical attendants, more 
officials competent to inquire into their wants. A sound 
reorganization of the department of medical relief alone would 
add 30 per cent. to the existing outlay, without reckoning the 
cost of the buildings admittedly required. The police force 
ought to cost just twice as much as it does, its numbers being 
increased one-half and its pay 50 per cent.; and is imme- 
diately to cost at least 20 per cent. more. The local rates 
ought to be so increased as to enable the Vestries to secure the 
cleanliness of the streets,—a very expensive undertaking,— 
and as to the Metropolitan Board, it wants at least another 
million a year. Its whole revenue, except some trumpery 
30,0002. a year or so, is exhausted either in paying the interest 
on the debt incurred for drainage, embankment, and other 
works, or in keeping those works in full repair and efficient 
order. Then the work of rebuilding or of improving East 
London must be begun some day ; there is an education rate 
to be imposed, which, if we do our duty, will amount to many 
pence in the pound; and altogether, the metropolis wants its 
revenue increased at once to at least 6,000,000/. a year, or 
three-fifths that of Paris, a city not half as rich and only 
two-thirds as populous. Mr. Goschen gives no figures as to 
the additional sums required, but he admits all the wants, and 
will find, if he adds an education rate and a special expendi- 
ture on East London to his summary, that we have under- 
stated, rather than exaggerated, the pecuniary need. 

It is quite clear that it cannot be supplied on the existing 
system. The rating of East London already “ deteriorates 
the house accommodation of the poor,” that is, it amounts to 
a heavy tax on air, which cannot be greatly increased without 
a catastrophe. Moreover, the professional and trading classes, 
whose house-rent is often of necessity a third of their in- 
come, are taxed nearly three times as heavily as the easy 
classes whose house-rent rarely exceeds a tenth of their ex- 
penditure. Again, one of the richest classes in the country, 
and which benefits most by London, that which, making its 
money in the City, spends it in the country, escapes of course 
from all proportionate share in municipal burdens. And 
finally, nobody is taxed, or pretends to be taxed, in any, even 
the most distant, proportion to his wealth,—John Smith, work- 
ing lawyer of Harley Street, paying exactly the same rates as his 
next-door neighbour, who may own half the iron in Wales. 
The system is radically unjust, is felt to be oppressive even by 
the rich, and as regards the poor can be pushed no further 
without resistance or a calamity. What, then, can be done? 
Mr. Goschen rejects, we think too cavalierly, the idea of aa 
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octroi, for we do not see why London spirits and beer should 
not be taxed like London wine, or why salt should escape any 
more than coal: but he offers two proposals,—one large but old; 
the other new, but too small to secure the public support it 
deserves. THe would equalize the rates over all London, to the 
immense relief of the poor, who now often pay 6s. in the pound 
where the rich pay only half-a-crown. The general rate, if 
made uniform on houses all assessed on the same principle, 
would, he says, be nearly 4s.,—the Metropolitan Board say 
3s, 4d., but Mr. Goschen is seldom wrong,—and experience 
shows, though the speaker forbore to say so, lest he should 
seem too harsh, that London can pay 5s. The poor districts 
do pay that now and more, and if they can, sc 2 fortiort can the 
rich districts. Every penny of the general rates represents 
67,0002. a year, and an increase of one shilling—which is 
very great, and will be very unpopular unless slowly done 
—will yield 904,000/., or just about the sum required to 
enable the Board of Works to go on improving rapidly, 
efficiently, and with a distinct view to the welfare of East 
London, which they neglect to a discreditable degree. East 
London pays their rates and their dues like the City and the 
West, and gets, as Mr. Goschen truly observes, next to nothing 
in return. Then, says Mr. Goschen, the rating being adjusted, 
let Parliament surrender the house-tax to the municipalities. 
He puts this proposal in as cautious a way as he puts every 
other, but that is the substance of it. Suppose, he says, 
Parliament votes a penny on the income-tax for municipal 
purposes, and then the cities sell their right to the penny 
which they cannot collect for the house-tax, which they can. 
Very good ; but why not give the municipalities the house-tax 
at once, keeping the income-tax for Imperial necessities, and 
acknowledge that the house-tax is only a small instalment ? 
The house-tax only yields a million, of which London would 
only obtain about a fifth, and London wants ten times as 
much,—wants a revenue adequate to her needs, not petty 
additions to the existing rate. The house-tax would be a 
help, as it is very easy to collect without new machinery, 
and does not fall on the very poor; but London wants 
more than that, and Mr. Goschen would do better, at any 
risk of momentary popularity, to state clearly what she 
does want, to bring his audience, or if necessary, to drag his 
audience up to the level of the situation. The carriage-tax 
may be surrendered, like the house-tax, and so may one or 
two more, and still the London Treasury will be unfilled, 
while the Imperial Treasury will be impoverished. What is 
required is heavy, searching, drawing municipal taxation, 
levied on something other than rental, on London properties, 
London visitors, London profit-making businesses, and the 
sooner the fact is acknowledged the better for the metropolis. 
The people who ought to pay first of all, as Mr. Mill said 
years since, are the families which are making millions a year 
out of the progress of London, to which they contribute 
nothing ; then the “ visitors,” as we may for convenience call 
them, who reap, but for municipal purposes do not sow; and 
then the business out of which London prosperity springs. How 
far it may be possible to realize this ideal—to construct, for 
example, a tax which shall strike the Grosvenors, Bentincks, 
Cavendishes, &c., and not strike their tenants—isa point we leave 
to be decided by practical statesmen ; but that is the ideal 
towards which we should strive, and towards which the next 
Parliament will, we trust, attempt to march. We do 
not see, for example, how the great owners of London 
streets could compel their tenants to recoup them for 
a heavy succession duty on London property,—a duty, say, 
as heavy from a son as it is elsewhere from a stranger. That 
might be inexpedient, and certainly would be pronounced inex- 
pedient by the Upper House; but there must be means of 
securing to London a proportion of the mighty fortunes created 
by her increase. Visitors are harder to reach, though a penny 
stamp on every London railway ticket would hit them directly ; 
but business can be reached without much trouble. Why 
should not the receipt stamp be graduated, all above the 
penny going to the municipalities, and lowered to receipts of 
10s., the amount below the present limit of 2/. being treated 
as municipal revenue? No organization beyond different- 
coloured stamps is required for that, and of all duties 
yet imposed in Europe small stamps are the most easily 
collected. 

These are mere suggestions, but the main point we desire 
to impress upon our readers is a broad one. If London is to 
be civilized, London wealth must be taxed,—taxed in some 
way other than the present way, and taxed on a scale 


by statesmen who can think in millions as well as 
in thousands. Mr. Gladstone can, we know, and so 
it is evident from his speech, can Mr. Goschen, and 
either might find in a London Budget full exercise for the 
highest financial genius, more than full exercise for, the most 
strenuous financial industry. But before anything can be 
accomplished it is necessary to tell the public the whole dis- 
agreeable truth; that the existing system of rating has in all 
the great cities, and especially in London, broken down ; that 
the metropolis, being as populous as many nations, requires a 
revenue of national magnitude, and that this revenue cannot 
be obtained without new and heavy sacrifices from those who 
benefit by, or enjoy, or create metropolitan prosperity. The 
machine cannot go on without a revenue of six millions, and 
the more carefully that harsh truth is concealed, the more 
painful will be the acknowledgment which, nevertheless, 
cannot be avoided. 





CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN GERMANY. 


OLLOWING up our last week’s survey of the Co-operative 
Movement in France, we now propose to do the same for 

that in Germany, with the aid of Mr. Morier’s admirable Report. 
Between the co-operative movements in England and Germany 
there is a distinction in origin which has largely influenced their 
respective forms of development. While in England the move- 
ment sprang empirically from the combination of some opera- 
tives, who were far from having at the outset worked out for 
themselves the whole idea of the system, Mr. Morier points 
out how “ co-operative association owes its origin in Germany 
to the conscious effort of a single individual, who, from the 
first, clearly foresaw the ultimate result towards which he 
directed his steps.” The difference between the two processes 
is immense. It is that between perfectly and imperfectly 
intelligent direction, between a full insight from the begin- 
ning and a merely partial perception that slowly grows 
fuller. Mr. Morier indicates, besides, another and most im- 
portant distinction in the fact that whereas in England the 
idea of corporate organization elaborated itself in working- 
men’s minds by a process of thought “antecedent to the 
birth of co-operation”—the process of Trades’ Unionism 
—‘in Germany the school through which the working classes 
have passed in their process towards corporate organization 
has been exclusively that of co-operative association.” The 
difference involved in these distinctions should always be 
borne in mind by whoever would understand the peculiarities 
of the co-operative movement in its various phases. Another 
no less remarkable feature, we think, is that a movement 
mainly proceeding from an individual influence should have 
kept so clear from all effusions of the high-flown philan- 
thropy which must always be ephemeral, from the 
mere fact that the inflexible laws of economy must 
nec@arily make its drain on the system end in 
rapid exhaustion. It is the high merit of M. Schulze- 
Delitzsch to have accurately perceived the limits within 
which philanthropy must strictly remain confined to do 
lasting good. It was in 1851 that M. Schulze founded in 
the small town of Delitzsch—which he represented in Parlia- 
ment—the first of the Co-operative Credit Associations which 
now exceed a thousand. Great, however, as has been this 
success, it has been marked by a hard struggle, yet far from 
at an end, and constituting “an instructive chapter in the 
history of the socio-political conflict being fought out at the 
present day between the ideas of Imperialism and Individual- 
ism.” The fundamental principle of M. Schulze’s system is 











the “correlation between the wants with which man comes 
into the world, and the faculties with which he is endowed to 
satisfy those wants.” Therefore he makes no demand for 
extraneous help beyond that of full liberty to put in play 
| these faculties through voluntary associations for the acquisi- 
tion of that primary necessary, credit. To obtain this, how- 
ever, it is indispensable to provide a security, and such 
Schulze seeks to create by means of associations combining a 
‘minimum of risk with a maximum of responsibility, through, 
'(1) strict limitation of business to the “lending of 
/money for productive purposes on a scale commensurate 
|with the average requirements of the borrowers ;” (2) 
| through limitation of loans to the members of the Associa- 
tion. ‘“ The Association in its corporate capacity lends, the 
| individual associate borrows.” By these provisions a strict 
| supervision is secured, the capabilities of the borrower being 
perfectly known to the lenders, out of whose sight, so to 





adequate to its necessities, and its position in the world, | speak, the capital advanced never goes, while the maximum 
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of responsibility is ‘attained by a rigid adherence to the prin- 
ciple of unlimited liability, the members being jointly and 
severally liable for the debts of the whole Association, and the 
whole Association for the debts of each member.” This point, 
which has been vehemently attacked, must be considered, says 
Mr. Morier, the keystone of the system, and as such, Schulze 
has throughout made the most obstinate stand on it. Sel/- 
help, in the strictest acceptation of the term, is, then, the 
wholesome basis of a system which has nevertheless been 
denounced as a nursery of Radicalism by the old Bureau- 
cracy, in its ingrained dread of free association, while it has 
been no less vehemently opposed by a strange coalition of the 
feudal Conservatives with the Lassalle Socialists, the former 
being “carried away by certain superficial analogies between 
the schemes of Lassalle and their own ideas of a return 
to an hierarchic redistribution of society.” In this country 
Lassalle is unknown, but unless we are greatly mistaken, 
the influence of this remarkable demagogue, who had a 
‘singular power of clothing sophism in popular language,” 
is likely to be considerable in Germany, especially over the 
factory operatives. We must reserve for some other occa- 
sion a fuller account of this powerful and dangerous 
Socialist’s doings, and can only indicate here the keen nature 
of the conflict between the two schools. Like Schulze, 
Lassalle adopts association as the necessary form ; but associa- 
tion resting on State help, for capital—which Schulze finds in 
surplus produce, and, therefore, the fruit of abstinence—is, in 
Lassalle’s eye, no more than an “historical accident, which 
owes its birth to the fact of all societies having begun with a 
state of slavery.”” The origin of capital he pronounces, there- 
fore, to be not saving, but “forcible appropriation by the few 
of that which has been produced by the many ’”—a proposition 
that aims at a complete turning upside down of all accepted 
economical principles. It never has been in our power to get 
positive data as to the actual spread of Lassalle’s Associations, 
but Mr. Morier confirms our fear that it is considerable. “The 
whole body of German operatives is ranged in the one camp 
or the other,’’ he writes, “‘ and there is not an industrial town 
of any consequence in the Zollverein but has its Schulze- 
Delitzsch Association and its Lassalle Union, many of them 
with a daily or weekly press, besides a large miscellaneous 
literature.” It is difficult not to apprehend here an element 
of future and dangerous explosion. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that the success 
Schulze has met with affords gratifying evidence that sound 
principles also find favour amongst German operatives. 
Delitzsch, the scene of his first efforts, is a town of 6,000 
inhabitants in Prussian Saxony. It possessed a credit associa- 
tion, founded on philanthropic principles in 1849, with money 
lent, gratis, which had dwindled down to the verge of 
bankruptcy when, in 1851, Schulze undertook its reorganiza- 
tion on the principles we have indicated. The result was that 
whereas in 1851 there were but 30 members, with only 827 
thalers’ worth of business done in the year, in 1852 the 
former already amounted to 295, with 8,440 thalers’ worth of 
business transactions. The institution thus reorganized and 
under the continued personal direction of Schulze proved 
the model for a host of others that sprang up in quick 
imitation, and on which Schulze was appealed to for 
counsel. Simultaneously he also started a number of 
other co-operative associations—some of production—some 
merely stores—and to all these cherished creations, though 
without private fortune and dependent for livelihood on his 
profession as lawyer, Schulze devoted for seven years, with- 
out remuneration of any sort,” such an indefatigable energy 
that in 1859 there were in full operation “eighty credit asso- 
ciations, comprising 18,000 members, and doing a yearly busi- 
ness to the amount of 4,000,000 thalers, besides fifteen pro- 
ductive and raw-material associations.” The dimensions thus 
attained by the movement involved an amount of calls on 
Schulze which now rendered him no longer able to attend both 
to these and to those professional duties by which he lived. To 
continue attending to the former some remuneration became 
therefore necessary, and this Schulze fixed by a contract which 
is a memorable monument of his disinterested character. 
Stipulating that the remuneration should not make him 
the mere delegate of the Associations, “ bound to carry out 
their behests against his better knowledge,” he accepted 
as their Counsel a remuneration to come from a “small 
per-centage out of the net profits, so that such of the 
associations as had not realized net profits” would give 
him nothing. The sum this would produce was calculated 
at the time at 400 thalers at the outside—about 60/.— 





though the rapid extension of the system produced in 1863 
as much as 1,000 thalers (150/.), and for this modest it- 
tance he was prepared to devote his whole time to th 

arduous service of the multiplied Associations. In 1863 the 
friends of the movement, on his persistent refusal to accept 
larger salary, raised a subscription of 52,000 thalers as a rift 
Schulze “permitted the subscription, but refused to acce t 
the proceeds as a donation to himself, making the a 
dition that the whole sum should be invested by trustees 

the income to be spent by himself in the service of the 
Associations, and at his death, or when he could no longer 
perform those services, by the person who should succeed 
him.” A more noble example of self-devotion to a great 
and true love of his neighbour never was than that of 
this sturdy-minded, upright, unostentatious German. It hag 
all the grandeur of antique virtue in its simple style. The 
labours he now intensified have borne equal fruit. The 
Associations have been brought into correspondence with 
each other through a Federal Congress, held every year 
which has been so organized as to establish concert with. 
out importing centralization. The second new feature 
introduced has been the foundation of a great central 
Bank at Berlin, in 1865, as a common credit reservoir 
for the local Unions. It is too early to judge this particular 
institution, but as regards the local ones, it may be confidently 
pronounced that their success is assured. They have gone 
through the test of commercial depression in a manner that 
has proved their solidity, and their number is increasing every 
year. Since Mr. Morier drew up his Report, Schulze has 
issued his statement for the year 1866, and from it we learn that 
he estimated the co-operative societies of all kinds then exist- 
ing at not under 1,600, while of credit societies registered in his 
oftice there were 1,047. The total of the business transactions 
done in the year 1866, he puts at fully 110,000,000 thalers, 
and the number of members at 500,000. Such statistics may 
safely be left to tell their own tale without comment, yet 
we cannot close these cursory observations on a momentous 
movement without quoting Mr. Morier’s philosophical remark 
on the character of the system he so ably describes. ‘The Co- 
operative system of Germany,” to use his words, “ is a remark- 
able monument to the genius of a master mind content to seek 
in moral forces the lever of his power, and to the capacity of 
the German nation for self-government, and for confederative 
action, when once that action is based on popular principles. 
From the foundation to the coping-stone of the edifice one 
principle prevails—self-help, self-dependence, self-reliance ; 
but this autonomy and independence are supplemented by the 
maximum of intercommunion, and the giving of the utmost 
scope to voluntary interdependence and interchange of ser- 
vices.” 








MR. SPEKE AND HIS “COUNTY.” 


y* SPEKE has turned up, quite safe, in Cornwall, and the 
B theory of the Spectator has turned out to be, of all the 
theories promulgated, the one most completely in the wrong. 
Nevertheless, it was of all those theories the one most completely 
in accordance with the evidence, and, therefore, the one most 
worthy of attention. It ought to have been correct, but was not,— 
was, as we have said, of all others the one with least correctness. 
The point which was reserved when we said that anybody might 
be mad, and that madness nullified any calculation based on 
character, was the main point of all, and was not only concealed, 
but formally denied by those on whose evidence we relied for 
facts. Mr. Speke is not, it is true, mad in the technical sense ; 
but he is the victim of a hallucination which has as strong a dis- 
turbing influence on his actions. He is, we are told, the victim 
of a singular, though by no means uncommon, form of monomania. 
Ever since he succeeded to his uncle’s estates he has been under 
the impression that his family would force him to marry in order 
to preserve them; that he was becoming too much bound up with 
the things of this world, that it was needful to his soul's health 
that he should break from his surroundings, and go out a poor 
labourer into the wilderness. He went out at last, his morbid 
aversion to marriage being suddenly intensified by an invitation 
to a wedding, travelled from London back to his own part of the 
country, abandoned his parish, his family, and his caste, and in 
a drover’s dress, adopted probably because it was easily pro- 
curable, and at the same time was not the dress of a gentle- 
man, wandered about Cornwall, intending to wear out pursuit 
until he could reach America, and there commence a new 
life. Wherever he went—and it appears from his diary that he 
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— een off the restlessness of monomania—he attended 
and seems to have made no effort, or a very slight 
act the part he had assumed. He was in fact playing 
mindedness of a diseased conscience, fancied or 
felt, a8 he says, that he learnt more of Scripture by the sea than 
be had- ever learnt before, and was deadened at once by his 
hallucination and by that new experience to the claims of natural 
affection and the cries the world he had quitted was making after 
him. It is a strange story, and one of its strangest incidents has, 
we believe, not yet reached the papers. It pleases Providence to 
ute this lonely man, lonely at least inwardly, with earthly 
advantages. We have authority for saying that while he was 
absent, just after he entered Cornwall, the death of a relative he 
ean scarcely have known, an old lady of ninety-six, gave him a 
new succession of some 600/. a year, strengthening at once his 
ponds to Somersetshire and his reasons for quitting it. 

While, however, the story is a strange one, we can see no reason 
for considering it in any respect bad. So far from being a worse 
man than his parishioners took him for, Mr. Speke seems to us to 
bea better, though a feebler one, a man who will need looking 
after perhaps for years, but who while master of himself is 
decidedly a good man, who wants to become a better one. The 
extraordinary outburst of public petulance against him is perhaps 
natural, for what can be more annoying than to find one has specu- 
lated for weeks ona natural event as if it had been supernatural ? 
put the feeling, best expressed by the Western Morning News, when 
it says that Mr. Speke can hardly live in Somerset, is unreasonable, 
not to say absurd. We donot know Mr. Speke, or Mr. Murdoch, 
or any of hisfamily ; but the story of his hallucination is, we have 
good authority for believing, correct, and ‘the county” might as 
well be fractious because he had broken his leg. Besides, setting 
aside all question of responsibility, what has he done that the 
public should be out of temper? His parishioners might be, 
though they suffered no more than if he had had a sun-stroke, or 
his family, or his tenants, or Dr. Philpotts ; but in what way has 
he wronged the public? Is it necessary to take a plebiscitum 
before a man can change his mode of life? In a Catholic country 
Mr. Speke would have been held to have done a very right and 
soul-improving thing. Many a man, hundreds of men even 
in France, have retreated to a monastery of La Trappe, 
and said not a word to relative, or friend, or business con- 
nection until the novitiate was over, and the step taken beyond 
the risk of prevention. Such men are fools, it may be; we shall not 
deny their folly ; but theirs is not badness as the world under- 
stands badness, nor was Mr. Speke’s. His conduct was terribly 
bard upon numberless people,—upon his family, his friends, and 
upon us, who spent time and wasted thought in useless specula- 
tions as to his fate; but if his primary business was, as all 
Catholics think, and as he seems to have thought, to put his own 
soul into better relations with its Maker, what was the objection 
to inflicting those hardships? Priests have honestly burned 
people for a great deal less, and the priests had no excuse in 
hypochondriac melancholy. 

To judge by some of the comments made on Mr. Speke—com- 
ments flavoured with the very essence of Philistinism—nobody 
has any right to do as he pleases without reference to what 
“Society” may please to think,—to start out of the groove in 
which circumstances have placed him without consulting editors. 
He has no right, even if he feels the new life would be a nobler 
‘one, one better suited to his powers, and his aspirations, and his 
temptations than the old. We wonder what old Abbé Migne, 
whose place was burnt down the other day, the printing priest, who 
must have known so many strange histories, the Morrison in a 
eassock, who looked so keenly after the main chance, and whose 
establishment was so full of dismissed, and inhibited, and degraded 
priests—priests who had forsaken Christianity, priests too good 
for priesthood, and priests too bad for secularity—would have said 
to that. To listen to some people, it was quite wicked for Mr. 
Speke to give up his fortune, to throw away caste, to drop all sur- 
toundings, and try to lead a life entirely his own,—to be himself, 
4nd not what circumstances had made him. We cannot see it. 
There was want of moral courage,—apart from monomania, deplor- 
able want of it—in flying from his position, instead of quietly sur- 
rendering it, in leaving his friends to suffer rather than risk quite 
impossible interference, in not avowing and explaining his resolve. 
There was want of heart in not telling his immediate connections, — 

‘or was it too much heart, that quantity of heart which makes men 
timid, makes them, for example, shrink from a proposal ?—and 
want of the true sense of duty in abandoning parishioners towards 
whom he had accepted a spiritual relation, which ought to have 
been perceptible, even through the gloom of hypochondria; but 
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the claim of “the public” upon him is to us quite imper- 
ceptible. Suppose the Archbishop of Canterbury—we siucerely 
beg Dr. Longley’s pardon for so wild an hypothesis,—to be 
suddenly struck with an idea that in Lambeth Palace there are 
too many places wherein to lay one’s head, to lay down his 
dignities with indecent haste, to drop his caste and become a 
workman, and so go out to see if there was anywhere a more real 
and vivid life.—would he be unfit for association with ‘the 
county?” We really believe most Englishmen would answer in 
the affirmative, and would the next minute be in a querulous rage 
with us for venturing to hint that Saul of Tarsus, who did all 
that very nearly, was a human being, and consequently liable to 
make occasional mistakes. Weare a deliciously consistent people ! 
Englishmen are always admiring self-devotion, and disinterested- 
ness, and abnegation, and “ Christian life,” and then, because a 
beneficed clergyman with an estate runs away from his income, 
puts off his status, breaks from his pleasant surroundings and goes 
out into the wilderness to see if there is more light there,—doing it 
all, it may be, with a vehemence which among a people whose inner 
creed is comfort suggests insanity—they doubt if ‘tthe county” 
ought not, in pure self-respect, to cuthim! We have no objection. 
We never heard of Mr. Speke in his life until Mr, Murdoch pub- 
lished his first letter, and shall be delighted never to hear of him 
again,—considering that he ought in common decency to have been 
murdered in a cab by foreigners,—but we would just ask Somerset- 
shire to explain why, being Christian, and repeating litanies, and 
so on, it considers itself aggrieved? If Mr. Speke really thought, 
whether under the influence of mental disease or not, that he 
should be the better for not being Mr. Speke, why was it morally 
wrong for him to shake off his own identity ? Is Society inspired, 
that it should affirm offhand that it was better for him to remain 
Mr. Speke,—to lie soft, and be clothed in ‘‘ gentlemanly ” fashion, 
and live as other men, and be spiritually hampered and bound like 
Gulliver when every hair on his skull was tied by some Lillipu- 
tian thread ? 

It is not necessary to push the religious side of the argument 
too far, though in this particular case, as we read it, it has a very 
distinct force. The right of self-will has strict limits, but still 
there exists such a right, which the world seems gradually inclining 
to disregard. In Connecticut, we believe, when anybody does any- 
thing odd, ‘‘ select men ” wait on him, inquire why he does it, and 
if they find the action really unusual, make life for him decidedly 
unpleasant. Are we coming to that in England? Is Felix Holt 
really wicked as well as eccentric in choosing to reject wealth, and 
grade, and the sleeker forms of life, and to work with his own 
hands? Is that insufferable weariness of a smooth life which drives 
Peers’ sons into Arctic expeditions, and Australian adventures, and 
prairie rambles, only right when their explorations are geographi- 
cal? Surely they have a right to explore Society too, and see if, 
perchance, life in any other stratum will suit them better? A post 
captain, very rich and very well born, told us once that he owed 
his singular knowledge of iron ships to having worked as a jour- 
neyman engineer for three months in a great builder’s yard. He 
did it to perfect his knowledge of a branch of his own profes- 
sion ; but suppose he had liked the life, and adhered to it? We 
maintain that if he found that form of life better calculated 
to bring out his best self, his energies, and his nature, he was 
not only entitled, but bound to try it, and that the moral evil is 
not with him, but with the relatives who try to stop him, with the 
world which, in its imbecile love of formulas, declines thenceforward 
to receive him at dinner. The only effect of such restrictions is to 
stereotype society, to cast it into an immovable mould, a process 
not the less dangerous because it is so irregularly pursued. Any 
Peer in England may turn himself into a working farmer, in- 
tensely interested in muck, enthusiastic about tiles; or into a 
stableman living among horses; or into a soldier absorbed 
in uniform and drill ;—but if he turned journalist, or engineer, 
or Dissenting minister, what a cackle there would be! Lord 
Radstock is at this moment an itinerant preacher, expounding with 
considerable power of brain and immense power of heart ultra- 
Calvinistic theology, preaching in great ladies’ drawing-rooms, 
in Dissenting chapels, in barns, by the sea shore, anywhere 
where he can do, as he thinks he can, good. Good, to 
our thinking, cannot be got out of high Calvinism; but surely 
the man is the higher for doing the work he feels called to do 
in his own way? Suppose he thought he could get nearer to the 
millions about whom he so foolishly cares by living as they live, 
by the labour of his hands; what has society to do with the 
matter, except, indeed, to learn from the example that there are 
people on earth to whom Comfort seems a poor sort of a God. 
Even if the motive were a lower one, always provided it were not 
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a distinct shrinking from duty, the right would be the same, the 
right of every man, subject to his responsibility to God, to live 
his own life, and not the life other people think he ought to lead. 
Individualism is a good thing, not a bad thing, and we do not know 
anything that would give a healthier or more bracing shock to this 
be-uniformed society of ours, than for a peer, or a bishop, or a 
county member, every now and then, to pull the uniform off, 
and go out bare into the world, to see what work means, and what 
his own nature is, 





THE MEDICAL SYSTEM OF THE PECULIAR PEOPLE. 


N R. W. GILBERT, the man who approaches nearer to the 
LVI. style of Defoe than any writer of modern fiction, has described 
in the new number of Good Words a visit to a German congrega- 
tion of “Peculiar People,” of anything but uncultivated mind, 
residing at present with a German pastor, Blumhardt, at Boll Bad, 
somewhere between Ulm and Stuttgardt. Mr. Gilbert found the 
patients of Pastor Blumhardt, if patients they can be called who 
depend almost exclusively on prayer for restoration to health,—a 
highly cultivated and in some respects literary class of people, num- 
bering upwards of a hundred and twenty, and by no means of the 
class to whom the parents of the child (Lois Wagstaffe) who died 
recently from inflammation of the lungs in the Borough belonged. 
That child was, as our readers may remember, the child of a very 
respectable dock labourer, who with his wife evidently made a 
very good impression on the Judge before whom they were tried for 
manslaughter, Mr. Justice Willes, and was expressly declared by 
the Judge, in spite of his folly in objecting to medical advice, to 
be entirely free from “ culpable negligence.” But the sick who 
apply for help to the prayers of Pastor Blumhardt at Boll Bad do 
not appear to be in any respect wanting in intellectual culture. And 
the little hospital for sick people at Miinnedorf, on the banks of 
Zurich, set on foot on the same principles by Dorothea ‘Triidel, 
and since her death carried on by her successor, Mr. Samuel Zeller, 
to which Mr. Gilbert also paid a hasty visit, appears to be both 
superintended and frequented, for the most part, by persons of 
respectable, though not high, education. The reality of 
some of the prayer-cures effected in this latter establish- 
ment has been tested, it is said, by the severe test of a 
trial before three Courts in the Canton of Zurich,—the doctors 
of Zurich having applied to have Dorothea Triidel’s establishment 
shut up, as being, in effect, an illicit hospital, managed by persons 
without medical knowledge or diplomas. Mr. Gilbert does not, 
in his paper in Good Words, give us any cases of sickness treated 
by prayer which came under his own eye; but he seems to have 
inquired as to the trial in which the hospital system of Dorothea 
Triidel was in question, and to attest the truth of the statement 
made in a little book now before us, called Dorothea Triidel, or 
the Prayerof Faith,* that the Zurich doctors did get a decree forthe 
breaking-up of her hospital, which was confirmed in the first 
Court of appeal, and set aside by the Supreme Court,—her own 
counsel taking the following ground :— 

“The pleading of her learned counsel was certainly a unique com- 
bination of the wisdom of the serpent with the harmlessness of the 
dove. Though fully convinced in his own mind of the truth of her 
theory, he based his defence solely upon a point of law. He admitted 
that neither Dorothea Triidel nor any other individual was justified in 
practising medicine in the Canton of Zurich without being duly 
authorized, but he submitted that the conduct of his client did not in 
any manner come within the meaning of the law. She had not prac- 
tised medicine—on the contrary, she openly avowed that she had 
but little faith in it. He defied his opponents to point to a single 
case in which she had made use of medicine. He maintained, more- 
over, that while setting a far greater value on the effect of prayer and 
faith in the Lord, she did not deny the occasional benefit of medical 


treatment ; but in all such cases, she had never been guilty of prac- 
tising herself, but had always called in a physician.” 


Of this trial the little work to which we have referred says :— 


“* During the course of the trial, authenticated cures were brought 
forward, it is said, to the number of some hundreds. There was one of 
a stiff knee, that had been treated in vain by the best physicians in 
France, Germany, and Switzerland; one of an elderly man who could 
not walk, and had also been given up by his physicians, but who soon 
dispensed with his crutches; a man came with a burned foot, and the 
surgeons said it was a case of “either amputation or death,” and ho 
also was cured; one of the leading physicians of Wiirtemberg testifics 
to the cure of a hopeless patient of his own; another remained six 
weeks, and says he saw all kinds of sicknesses healed. Cancer and 
fever have been treated with success; epilepsy and insanity more fre- 
quently than any other form of disease.’” 


It is certainly a great pity that the author of Dorothea Triidel, or 
the Prayer of Faith, has not given us certified extracts from the 
cross-examinations of some of the more important witnesses in 





these remarkable cases. No evidence is so good as the evidens 
of a controverted witness in a Court of justice, and we take it 
that Dr. Tyndall’s ironical demand made the other day in the 
Fortnightly Review of statistical evidence to prove that prayer 
has any influence whatever on the recovery from sickness, wide 
some degree, be answered, if the evidence of regular physicians 
who had themselves failed in curing what they thought an incur. 
able disease, and taken before a court of justice, could be brought to 
prove that Dorothea Triidel’s prayers had succeeded where their 
own remedies had long been tried in vain. If the following 
for instance, were one of the cases established by evidence in the 
Court of justice, Dr. Tyndall himself would not perhaps haye 
been convinced, but would at least have been willing to admit 
that he had met with evidence which it was the duty even of a 
man of science to consider :— 

“On one occasion a young artizan arrived, in whom cancer had made 
such progress as to render any approach to him almost unbearable, At 
the Bible lessons this once frivolous man, now an earnest inquirer 
learned where the improvement must begin; and from the day that he 
confessed his sins against God and man, the disease abated. Some time 
afterwards he acknowledged one sin he had hitherto concealed, and then 
he speedily recovered his bodily health, and returned to his home cured 
in spirit also.” 

A remark of Mr. Justice Willes, that even the “ Peculiar 
People” would not, he supposed, have left a broken leg to set 
itself without medical aid, brings out the essence of the diffi. 
culty which many very religious people would have in accept 
ing such asserted cures as these, accomplished without medicine, 
as in any way due to the prayers which preceded them. It would be 
said, ‘‘ Do you regard these cures as strictly miraculous or not? 
If truly ‘ miraculous,’ why do you admit that surgical cases need 
surgical treatment,—as certainly Pastor Blumhardt and, we believe, 
also Dorcthea Triidel, seems to have admitted freely? Even the 
Peculiar People of Essex don’t seem to assert that prayer would 
cure a broken joint without human intervention to set it properly. 
Yet pure miracle could as easily rectify a mechanical injury as an 
organic one, and if the process of your cure be not miraculous, it 
can scarcely be due to the special intervention of God, but must 
be owing either to mesmeric influence, or to the influence named 
by Mr. Gilbert as at least a restorative,—the influence of the mental 
repose and quietude gained by faith and prayer.” But we donot 
think that,—supposing the alleged cures of cases given up by the 
regular practitioners fairly proved,—there would be any occasion 
or any reason to substitute either mesmeric influence or the 
‘rather scanty and purely human influence of quietness of heart for 
the belief which not only the ‘‘ Peculiar People,” but most people 
who believe in God, seem to entertain, that prayer has a real place 
in the Divine system, and is intended, within certain limits, to 
exert a definite effect of its own on the course of His Providence. 
The Peculiar People are “ peculiar” only, as far as we see, in their 
distrust of medicine, not in their trust in prayer. There is 
obviously no kind of sense in neglecting the appropriate physical 
means of recovery from disease, any more than in neglecting the 
appropriate physical means of keeping health, The ‘ Peculiar 
People” would be the first to cry out on any one who should abstain 
from food in the faith that God would feed him directly. Yet there 
is absolutely no difference between neglecting food which tends to 
prevent your being ill, and neglecting medicine which tends to 
counteract the illness when it comes. The “ Peculiar People” 
would probably call it ‘‘ tempting God” to pray for food without 
taking the means to obtain it, when they had the ordinary means 
at their command. If so, it is equally tempting God to refuse 
quinine (say) in ague, which quinine will almost always cure. 
The more sensible among the ‘‘ Peculiar People” do not wholly 
deny the value of medicine. Pastor Blumhardt, for instance, 
admitted to Mr. Gilbert that he had a limited, though very 
limited, faith in it. We have seen that Dorothea Triidel had the 
same limited faith in it. Small faith may be reasonable, for few 
medicines are in any sense specifics, and the highest medical art 
now usually dispenses with medicine, instead of dispensing it. 
But so far as medical skill can really go, there is as little piety in 
ignoring it as in ignoring the warmth, clothing, aud food which are 
the ordinary conditions of well-being. Still, the argument derived 
from the surgical exigencies of a broken leg does not seem in the 
least conclusive against the influence of prayer on many cases of 
ordinary disease. Dr. Tyndall would probably say that the only 
reason men do not hope that prayer will set a broken leg, and do 
hope that prayer may influence the issues of life and death at the 
crisis (say) of a fever or of a disordered brain, is that we know 
thoroughly the very simple mechanical antecedent which is & 
condition sine qua non of recovery in the one case, and are exceed- 
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In other words, he would say that we find room for 
faith only where we have no knowledge, and find none where our 
knowledge is complete. But that is not accurate. The only 
difference between the two cases is, that where we know that the 
necessary condition of recovery involves direct human agency 
the prayer of faith should be directed to procuring that agency, 
if it were not procurable without prayer. These ** Peculiar 
People” in Minnedorf or Lake Zurich never hesitated to pray 
for food in times when they had exhausted the means of procur- 
ing it by their own exertions, and they maintained that these 
rayers, like their others, were frequently and under very remark- 
able circumstances granted. In like manner, if a surgeon had 
not been within reach by ordinary means, they would have 
prayed God to send one, and would have expected that 
in most cases He would have answered that prayer like any 
other. Nor do we see anything superstitious in this,—always 
supposing, of course, that every prayer is made under full reserve of 
God’s better and higher will. Perhaps the only case in which we can 
clearly conceive how the Divine Spirit answers prayer is where the 
answer comes through its influence over the free-will of other men, 
which we know to be removed out of the iron chain of necessary 
causation, and open to the breathing of the Spirit which ‘ bloweth 
where it listeth.” It is easier to conceive how God would regulate 
the motions of a surgeon so as to send him to a spot where he is 
wanted, than how He can influence more directly the issues of 
physical life and death, in accordance with prayer, without breaking 
the great invariable sequence of His own order. ‘There is no want 
of faith in saying that God will never set a broken limb without 
the intervention of some secondary agent, because we know, or 
believe we know, enough of Ilis laws to have mastered the certainty 
that this is part of His law. If the alternative lies between death 
and the setting of a broken limb or the extraction of a deeply 
implanted bullet without human agency, we should be justified in 
believing that God has decreed the death of the patient, for we know 
that the other alternative wiil not happen without an infringement 
of His laws. But we cannot know this except in the case of very 
sinple and invariable conditions. God has retained at least as 
many avenues by which He can answer freely the voluntary 
prayers of men, as there are free human wills under ITis influence. 
It is exceedingly probable that many of the conditions of physical 
health and disease may depend simply and directly on the relations 
between the minds of the creatures and the spirit of the Creator. 
The relation between the will or mind and the nervous condition of 
the brain,—one of the most powerful of all the physical agencies 
affecting health and disease,—is obvious; and even if there be no 
other points of ingress left into the (possibly otherwise) invariable 
order of the physical world than the free wills of spiritual beings, 
we can scarcely assign any limits to the scope which this alone 
would leave for the answer to prayer, even as regards the physical 
condition of man. The superstition of the ‘“* Peculiar People ” seems 
to us entirely confined to an absurd distrust, in the case of illness, of 
physical agencies, which they never dream of distrusting in the case 
of health. ‘They have some notion that illness and death are more 
than anything else in human life specially under the care of Pro- 
vidence, and that the adoption of human remedies is a sign of 
distrust rather than of trust. It is like the old superstition that God 
is specially present in the tempest or the lightning, rather than 
in ordinary sun and rain. If Dorothea Triidel had prayed for 
God's blessings on all the best efforts of medical skill, instead of 
for His blessing without them, we can well imagine that she 
would have had far more success than even that which she had. 
But we do not see the least a priori reason to doubt that her 
prayers, and those of her patients, had a real and frequent 
efficiency. At least, that God does answer prayers for spiritual 
help, we almost all of us believe. And we sce little or no visible 
limit to the possible influence of spiritual over natural causes,— 
though when once any absolute divine law of invariable cause and 
effect is established, we have no right to pray for its infraction, 
which is really praying for a reversal of God’s will. 


other case. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LIV.~—Tuxr Counties AND HERTFORDSHIRE :— 
Tue Towns. 

HERE are at present within the limits of Essex 19 market 
towns, of which three are also Parliamentary boroughs ; 
while Hertfordshire contains 14 market towns, of which two are 
also Parliamentary boroughs. Middlesex (independently of the 
metropolis) has three market towns, Brentford, Staines, and 
Uxbridge. We will first refer to those among these market towns 
whose burgesses are mentioned in Domesday Survey. Colchester, 
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the successor to the Roman CamutopunumM, is now a town of 
23,800 inhabitants. In the Record 294 ‘* burgesses of the King ” 
are specially mentioned as belonging to this place. Of these the 
greater part had one house in the borough, some two, a few four, 
and one had thirteen. ‘To each of these houses a few acres seem 
to have been attached ; and after some of the names there is no 
house, but only a small parcel of land.” The whole number of 
houses entered is 401. Most of the houses are of ordinary burgesses, 
but there are a few of Barons who had estates elsewhere, such 
as Hamo Dapifer, who had a house, a ‘ curia,” a whole hide of 
land, and 15 burgesses. The Bishop of London is mentioned as 
holding 14 houses in Colchester, paying only “ scotum.” The 
King had a demesne in Colchester of 102 acres, on which were 10 
bordarii. ‘It was the custom of the King’s burgesses to 
pay two marks of silver ‘ad jfirmam Regis’ every year a 
fortnight after Easter, and every house paid 6d. a year when 
the King had soldiers or made an expedition. Eighty acres of 
land and eight perches round the wall belonged to the Commune 
Burgessium, the Community of the Burgesses, and produced 60 
solidi a year, which if not wanted for the King’s service was 
divided ** in commune.” Such was the Saxon Colneceaster. It 
was long a stronghold and sort of capital of the Northmen, froin 
whom it was finally taken by storm in 921 by Edward the Elder, 
who, perhaps, repeopled it to some extent, and fortified it strongly. 
After the Conquest, Eudo Dapifer, who had five houses and forty 
acres of land in Colchester, made it his principal residence, and 
either built or rebuilt a castle there. In the reign of Henry II. 
the fee-farm of the town was let to the Sheriff of Essex for an 
annual sum, * but the rents being exacted with great rigour, 
Henry soon afterwards remitted the imposts to the burgesses, on 
their engaging to pay 42/. yearly.” In 1189 Colchester had its first 
charter of incorporation, from Richard I. In the civil war of the 
reign of John, Saher de Quincey, Earl of Winchester, besieged the 
town, in 1215, with an army of mercenaries, but retired to 
Bury St. Edmund’s on hearing of the advance of the 
Barons from London to its relief. The town soon afterwards 
was invested by the King and compelled to surrender. In 
1218 it was occupied by the French soldiers of the Dauphin 
Louis, but the adherents of young Henry III. succeeded ere 
long in expelling them. [From the year 1295 Colchester sent 
representatives to the House of Commons. In the reign of 
Edward III. it contributed five ships and 170 mariners to the fleet 
for the blockade of Calais. In this reign one Lionel de Bradeham 
endeavoured to possess himself of the exclusive fishery of the river 
Colne, which had been granted to the burgesses of Colchester by 
Richard [. He was prevented from doing so by Robert de Herle, 
Lord Admiral, and then for some time kept the town in terror 
with a band of outlaws, till at last he was compelled to purchase 
his life by a large sum of money. This was a great period of 
plague in Colchester, as in the other parts of England. Colchester 
rose in favour of the Princess Mary on the attempt to set her aside 
in favour of Jane Grey, and the Queen acknowledged the support 
thus rendered in a personal visit. But Protestantism had laid 
strong hold on the town, and fire was soon called into requisition 
to purge it from this infection. Here Christopher Vitels propa- 
gated the doctrines of the Mumily of Love, and many other strange 
sects sprang up and flourished in this town. In the reign of 
Elizabeth the exiled Flemings introduced the manufacture of baize, 
and so greatly increased the prosperity of the town. In the carly 
Stuart period much of the Puritan emigration to New England 
proceeded from the Eastern Counties, especially Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, and Middlesex (the four original divisions of Massachusetts), 
and it has been said that Essex has a peculiar connection in this 
respect with Connecticut, the offshoot of Massachusetts. No 
doubt Colchester, as the seat of such singular religious movements, 
contributed not a few to the ranks of these ‘‘ Puritan Fathers.” 
Early in the civil war of the reign of Charles I. the inhabitants 
declared against the King. In 1648 the town was occupied by 
the Royalists, who were besieged there by Fairfax, and on its 
surrender Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle were shot. ‘The 
baize manufacturing has long ceased ; that of silk continues, and 
there are iron and brass foundries, &c. ‘The oyster fishery is also 
a prominent feature here, and a great source of profit to the town. 
We have already alluded to St. John’s Abbey, founded by Eudo 
Dapifer. ‘The castle changed proprietors frequently during the 
Middle Ages; Alberic de Vere, Stephen Harengord, Guido de la 
Rupe-Ford or Rochford, Richard de Holbrook, Lawrence de 
Scaccaris, Sir Robert de Renhell, &c., succetsively holding it. 
James Hay, Ear] of Carlisle, in the reign of Charles I. pur- 
chased the reversion to him and his heirs for ever. It afterwards 
belonged to Sir John Stanhope. 
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Maldon or Malden is situated on the right bank of the Chelmar, 
about a mile above its junction with the Blackwater estuary. It 
played an important part in the contests between the Anglo- 
Saxons and Northmen, in 921 successfully resisting the attacks 
of the latter. In 993 it was less fortunate, having to surrender 
to Unlaf, after the defeat of a Saxon force. At the time of 
Domesday Survey the King had a house here, pasture for a 
hundred sheep, and one socheman. Burgesses also held of him 
180 houses, and there were 18 wasted houses. Fifteen burgesses 
held half a hide and 21 acres, but others had nothing but 
their houses in the borough. When Maldon was first constituted 
a borough is not known. A charter appears to have been granted 
to it by Henry II. at the request of William de Mandeville, Earl 
of Essex, by which the burgesses were exempted from all foreign 
service; but were bound to furnish a ship for forty days, occasion- 
ally, for the King’s use, at their own expense. (Queen Mary 
incorporated the borough in 1553, and placed at its head two 
bailiffs, six aldermen, and 18 capital burgesses,—and this con- 
stitution continued down to the Municipal Corporations’ Act. It 
has sent members to the House of Commons since 1329. On the 
Blackwater there are extensive saltworks and fisheries, and in the 
town soapworks, iron foundries, breweries, &c. ‘The population of 
the municipal borough in 1861 was 4,785. ‘+The haven is con- 
venient, and vessels of 200 tons’ burden can come up to the town 
at spring tides.” 

We have already had occasion to speak of the origin of the 
Saxon town of St. Alban’s. In Domesday Survey 46 burgesses in 
the town are mentioned. The battles here during the Wars of 
the Roses (in 1455 and 1461) are well known. Its first charter 
of incorporation was in 1553 from Edward VL., and this, as modified 
by Charles I., Charles II., and James,II. (the last King’s charter, 
however, being voided) continued till the Municipal Corporations’ 
Act of William IV. The first return of members to Parliament was 
made in the thirty-fifth year of Edward I., but after the reign of 
Edward III. no members appear to have been sent till the first of 
Queen Mary. In 1852 the great corruption at elections led to 
the disfranchisement of the borough as a Parliamentary consti- 
tuency. Straw-plaiting is carried on here, and Berlin wool 
manufactured. ‘There is also a silk mill and some brewing, 
malting, rope-making, and iron-founding. The population of the 
municipal borough in 1861 was 7,675. The chief attraction of 
St. Alban’s is the Abbey Church, forming part of the old monas- 
tery, around which sprang up the Saxon town. It was purchased 
by the inhabitants from Edward VI. fora parish church. The 
most central parts are the most ancient. Its length is 547 feet, 
and extreme breadth 206 feet. 

The town of Hertfuvrd in Edward the Confessor’s time had 
146 burgesses under the protection of the King, and was rated at 
ten hides. ‘' Eighteen burgesses of the King only are mentioned 
at the time of the Survey, who are said to have been formerly 
homagers of Earls Harold and Lewin. Thirty-seven houses are 
enumerated as held chiefly by the great Norman landholders of 
the county, which had previously belonged to burgesses. Edward 
the Elder is said to have built a castle here in 909 to check the 
Northmen, and to have rebuilt the town. Peter de Valoines 
is said to have possessed the castle after the Conquest. After- 
wards the Fitz-Walter family as his heirs disputed its pos- 

session with varying fortune for several reigns with successive 
nominees of the Crown. In the reign of Edward IIL, it was 
determined on an inquisition that the castle and borough of 
Hertford were held of the King in capite. ‘They were granted by 
the same King to his son, John of Gaunt. ‘The castle was the 
abode of John, King of France, and David, King of Scotland, 
during part of the time of their captivity in England. Henry lV. 
bestowed the “ honour of Hertford” on his wife, and this example 
was followed by Henry V. and Henry VI. Henry, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, claimed the “honour” in the reign of Richard LII., by descent 
from Bohun, Ear] of Hertford, andthe King allowed hisclaim, which 
of course ceased with his execution and attainder. It was a Royal 
domain in the Tudor period, and Queen Elizabeth occasionally 
resided here. James I. granted the manor, &c., to his son, Prince 
Charles, who, when he became King, bestowed them on William, 
Earl of Salisbury. The King afterwards granted the castle to 
his adherent, Sir William Cowper, who did not obtain possession 
of it, however, till after the Restoration. Hertford was originally 
governed by a Bailiff, but a charter of James I. constituted a 
Mayor and Common Council, and a new charter was granted by 
Charles II., under which the borough was governed down to the 
Municipal Corporations’ Act. ‘The borough returned members to 
Parliament in the 26th of Edward IL, but after the 50th of 
Edward ILI. there is no return till the 21st of James I. A good 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
[To rue Eprror or THE “ SpECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—My attention has recently been directed to two lette 
signed ‘‘ Moderator,” published in your journal on the 1st he 
8th of the present month. ‘Their subject is the University of 
Dublin ; and the writer undertakes to supply his readers, first, 
with an account of the actual condition of the University ; and, 
secondly, with his own views as to its improvement and reform, 

Into this last question I do not propose to enter. However 
imperfectly qualified to deal with it the writer of the letters may 
have shown himself to be, the topic of University reform is a fair 
one, and one, moreover, which occupies much of the attention of the 
public mind at the present time. But I do not think that erroneous 
statements as to matters of fact should be thus dealt with, for there 
are many who are ready to admit the truth of such statements, when 
that truth is unchallenged. I trust, therefore, that you will give 
me the opportunity to reply to these in the same journal in which 
they have been promulged. I shall give such references for my 
statements as may enable any one who takes the trouble to verify 
their accuracy. 

One of the first subjects dwelt upon by the writer of the 
letters is the wealth of Trinity College, and the incomes of its 
Provost and Senior Fellows. Ile tells his readers that the 
‘*separate estate of the Provost is worth, it is believed, about 
4,000/. a year;” that ‘‘the incomes of the Senior Fellows used to be 
expressed mathematically as = x, for, it is said, they divide the 
residuary funds of the College among them.” And, again, they 
‘“‘vary, probably, from 2,000/. to 3,0U0/. a year, exclusive of the 
offices held in commendam.” 

Now, before referring to the actual facts, I may be allowed to 
call attention to the hearsay fourm in which these statements are 
presented. There might be some excuse for this, if the subject 
was one about which information was withheld or unattainable. 
But that such is not the case is plain from the Report of the 
Dublin University Commissioners, a document which, it might 
have been expected, would have been consulted by any one 
professing to give an account of the actual condition and working 
of the University. ‘The Commissioners themselves say :—~—“ From 
the Provost and Senior Fellows, anl all the other officers of the 
College and University, we received the fullest and most explicit 
information on the different subjects of our inquiry.” Aud, again, 
‘‘our proceedings in carrying your Majesty’s Commission into 
execution have been greatly facilitated by the spirit in which our 
communications have been received by the different officers of the 
College, and by the promptness and courtesy with which they 
have replied to our inquiries.” Under such circumstances the 
form of the statements to which I have referred is unjustifiable, 
and it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that it was adopted to 
shield the writer from the charge of wilful misrepresentation.* 

Now, let us compare the actual facts with the foregoing state- 
ments. 

The Provost’s separate estate is estimated in the Report of the 
Commissioners “‘as producing about 1,600/. a year,” in the year 
in which that report was made (1853); and its present value is 
but little different. Ia the same report (p. 89) it is stated that 
the emoluments of the Senior Fellows, ‘‘as Fellows, were in 
1850-51 about 1,250/. a year each.” ‘They are now under 1,100/. ; 
while the emoluments of the offices tenable by Senior Fellows 
now amount, on the average, to 300/. a year cach. So much for 
the numbers. ‘The statement respecting the division of the 
surplus revenues among the members of the Board is wholly 
groundless. ‘There neither is, nor ever was, the shadow of founda- 
tion for the assertion. 

But the writer adds that the members of the Board are not 
content with the liberal provision which he assigns to them. “1 
have known,” he says, ‘the Professorships of Greek, Civil Law, 
Oratory, Modern History, and Ilebrew, all held as sinecures by 
Senior Fellows.” Here the writer professes to speak no longer 
from hearsay, but from his own personal knowledge. This is 
doubtless more satisfactory. But then he tells us nothing of the 
date of his experiences ; and he leaves it to be inferred that the 
state of things which he describes still exists. Fortunately, the 
Report of the Commissioners throws some light upon this point. 
From the history which is there given (pp. 28-29) of one of these 











* (This is, of course, not so; unless, indeed, we wholly misapprehend a corre- 
spondent whose personal character we have fair means of thoroughly knowing. 





—ED. Spectator.) 
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professorships, itis evident that the experience of the writer of the 
letters must have been gathered before the year 1850. Had he 
taken the trouble to inquire into the more recent history of these 
Professorships—had he even looked into the pages of the 
Dublin University Calendar—he would have learnt that of the 
five Professorships of which he writes, one only (that of Hebrew) 
is now held by a Senior Fellow. And I may be allowed to add, 
that no one within or without the College questions the fitness of 
the individual for the Chair, or the efficiency with which he dis- 
charges its duties. Its salary, about which so much is said or 
implied, is just 60/. a year. 

The next statement to which I shall refer shows, yet more 
remarkably, the ignorance of the writer respecting the actual 
condition of Trinity College, and the recent legislation affecting 
it. In reference to the qualifications for Fellowships he writes, 
Mathematics and Physics, with some Moral Philosophy, are the 
chief subjects examined for Fellowships.” And, again, “some 
classical Fellowships are urgently needed,” &c. Now for the facts 
of the case. Inthe year 1855, the Provost and Senior Fellows 
obtained from the Crown a new Statute, repealing such portions 
of the existing statutes as tended to “retard or prevent those 
improvements which the present state of learning and science 
requires,” and enacting others in their stead. In this amended 
statute new powers were conferred on the Board in reference 
to the mode of conducting the Fellowship examination, and with 
a view to give greater weight in the examination to classics and 
other branches of learning. ‘The powers thus conferred were 
carried into execution by the Provost and Senior Fellows, with the 
consent of the visitors, by a formal decree passed in the course of 
the same year. And of the eight Fellows who have been since 
elected, no fewer than three were chosen mainly on account of 
their classical attainments, and without any examination in 
mathematical or physical science. 

I regret that Iam now compelled to notice statements which, 
if believed, would affect morc seriously the reputation of the 
University and its members. The writer not only magnifies the 
wealth of the Fellows of Trinity College, but he goes on to charge 
them with doing little or nothing in return for their endowments. 
He says, “ The overflowing wealth of Dublin Dons leaves ita only 
memorial in the books of the bank. Meantime, duties are slurred 
over, or put aside altogether.” I have already pointed out how 
little the writer of this pleasantry is qualified by his acquaintance 
with facts to form any opinion on the actual state and efficiency 
of the University, and I shall now only place in opposition to his 
statement that with which the Dublin University Commissioners 
wind up their most careful and elaborate report. ‘* There is,” 
they say, “‘ great activity and efficiency in the different depart- 
ments” (of the University), ‘‘ and the spirit of improvement has 
been especially shown in the changes which have been introduced 
in the course of education, to adapt it to the requirements of the 
age.” And this “spirit of improvement” has not halted since the 
date of the report. It would be easy to show, did time and space 
permit, that the same spirit energizes the studies of the University 
and the legislation by which they are regulated, and that its in- 
tellectual condition and usefulness are now, perhaps, healthier and 
more active than ever. It would be easy to point, in proof of 
this, to the published works of its Fellows and Professors, some of 
thei extending the bounds of science itself ; while others are 
framed to bring it, in its actual condition, within the reach of the 
many. It would be easy, too, to show, by actual results, that the 
teaching of the University is successful, and that its alumni have, 
for many years past, taken a prominent position in the race which 
the system of competitive examination has thrown open. But I 
have done. I have said enough to show how unsafe a guide the 
writer of these letters is in the matters about which he treats; 
aud I have no desire to do more. ‘The actual condition of a 
University is best discerned in its results ; and these may be safely 
left to speak for themsclves.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A MemsBer OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DvBLIN. 

Trinity College, Dublin, February 20, 1868. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT AND THE DIES IR. 
[Yo rar Eprror or THe “Specrator.”] 
Sir,—“C, B. C.,” the correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, has 
Proved himself so good a versifier, both in Latin and English, that 
his opinion upon the Dies [re deserves respectful attention, But 
he seems to me to have overlooked the point in my letter, namely, 
that Scott, starting from ‘That day of wrath ” (the only expres- 
Sion or idea that he owes to the Latin hymn), could not help using 


with Mr. Gladstone in pronouncing Scott’s hymn to be worthy 
of the epithet “sublime.” What may be his judgment of 
the comparative excellence of that hymn and the Dies Jr I do not 
undertake to conjecture, but it would surprise me were I to be 
told that he did not admit that the grandeur of the rhythm elevates 
the modern hymn far above the old clipping triplets. ‘*C, B. C.” 
thinks that my ear has been accustomed only to the “ English 
way ” of pronouncing the vowels, and commends to my notice the 
“deep and hollow-sounding vowel u.” To him I would suggest 
(as he invites the contrast) the solemnity of the i, pronounced 
after his favourite fashion,—as in Deees cera, deees cella—and 
still more strikingly in 
“Quee Marecam absolveesteo 
Et latronem exaudeestee 
Meehee quoque spem dedeesteo.” 

But it is useless to attempt to make head against the modern 
medizvalistic Renaissance. (It is all but profane to take a word 
consecrated to the resurrection of the highest literature, and apply 
it to the revival of things comparatively poor and mean.) In 
these days, when beards are grown, when copes and chasubles are 
furbished, and when wry-necked saints on windows and namby- 
pamby Peruginos call forth more enthusiasm than Titians and 
Michael Angelos, it would be wonderful were the Dies Jre not 
set above the ‘* Hymn for the Dead.” Perhaps it is a nemesis on 
Sir Walter Scott, whose genius threw an illusory light and interest 
over dark and barbarous eyes.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. 





THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Specrator.”] 


Srr,—An article in Good Words for the present month by Dean 
Alford touches so wisely upon a subject in which American Chris- 
tians, and particularly members of the Anglican Communion, are 
warmly interested, that I desire to say a word through your 
columns in relation to it. I refer to the revision of the Scriptures. 
We are not merely interested in any steps which the Church of 
England may take in this matter, we are practically dependent on 
that Church for any action at all. For, of all the Reformed Churches 
of English-speaking Christendom, your Church alone has the pres- 
tige and influence necessary to give success to such an undertaking. 
Setting aside altogether the question of scholarship, which alone 
would indicate our dependence upon the cultured leisure of your 
Biblical students, we are dependent upon you for the prestige of a 
Church which has some legal and apparent leadership in an influ- 
ential nation of ‘* Anglo-Saxondom.” 

Here, where all Churches, reformed and unreformed alike, are 
equal in the eye of the law, no denomination could propose such a 
revision without awakening a jealousy on the part of other 
Christian bodies which would be fatal to its success. As you are 
awarr, the Baptists among us have undertaken such a work, and 
the ‘esult thus far, has been nothing better than the publication 
of ¢, Baptist New Testament, in which the forerunner of our Lord 
is called John the Immerser, &c. 

Of course such an achievement does not meet the needs of 
Catholic Christianity. And yet the Baptists, as the most numer- 
ous Protestant denomination, have whatever prestige our nation of 





majorities can give to any Christian Church. 

In view of our practical helplessness in the matter, you can 
imagine with what anxious interest those of us who feel the evil 
of the not unimportant variations from the original text in the 
authorized version look toward the Church of England to help us 
out of those difficulties and errors into which her own action at an 
earlier and less scholarly age led us, as well as her own children. 
What these difficulties are you will probably appreciate without 
any illustration, and yet it may bring them more forcibly before 
youif I tell you that on one occasion, in reading the first lesson for 
the day, Isaiah 1, I ventured to add at the close of the concluding 
verse, * Or as it should be translated, * ‘The strong shall be as tow, 
and is work as a spark,’” &c., and that at the close of the services 
a Bishop, not, however, my own diocesan, rebuked me for the 
remark, saying that, “ Although he granted that there was no 
meaning whatever in the words unexplained, yet they stood in the 
Authorized Version, and it was my business to read them without 
note or comment.” 

I have no doubt the rebuke was deserved, but it seems to me 
high time that the authorized version should have an authoritative 
revision. ‘Uhe Church of England alone can take measures to give 
this to us. God seemsin this matter to have laid upon her a special 
responsibility for giving His word in its purity and plainness to 
all who speak the English tongue.—I am, Sir, &c., 





imagery that had been suppliel by the sacred writers, just as 
omas of Celano had done before him. I venture to agree 


Chicago, United States, Jan. 22. E. C. P. 
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PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR.* 
Amone the learned men to whose guardianship the treasures of 
great public or national libraries abroad are entrusted, there are 
few who do not from time to time give some evidence of literary 
tastes, bibliographical knowledge, or studious research. But, until 
lately, little has emanated from the Printed Book Department of 
the British Museum indicative of a taste for literary workmanship 
of a patient and laborious kind, or of a desire and an ability to 
reset in accordance with the requirements of modern taste the 
literary gems of that vast and curious collection. I+ is only fair 
to say that this result must in some measure be attributed to the 
system which prevents the officials of our national library from a 
free use of the treasures which they watch over, their attention 
during the day being strictly confined to the dull details of the 
catalogue, and not even the highest officials being allowed to take 
a book out of the building. Perhaps all the more on this account 
we are inclined to welcome with interest every token of literary 
vitality among the librarians of the British Museum, and it is an 
especial cause for satisfaction to find that the independent inclina- 
tions of a public servant run in the same line as his official duties. 
Mr. Major has for a quarter of a century been in charge of the 
maps and charts in the British Museum, as Assistant-Librarian, 
and he has lately been promoted to the responsible post of Keeper. 
Possessed of various and accurate geographical knowledge, it is 
notably as an historian of geographical discovery that he has won 
an honourable and well deserved reputation, and the learned and 
ingenious work under our notice gives ample proof of the con- 
scientious use which he has made of his present position, in avail- 
ing himself of the literary treasures at his command, and of the ad- 
vantages for personal intercourse with distinguished men which his 
duties have facilitated. We have given the lengthy title of his work 
in full, because to have designated it merely as the life of Prince 
Ilenry would have been to give a very limited, or rather an erroneous 
notion of its scope and purpose. It is a work to be classed as 
historical rather than biographical, and is in fact a series of valu- 
able and accurate monographs upon distinct events and heroes of 
geographical discovery, linked together by the chain which con- 
nects the men and their achievements with the life and exertions 
of Prince Henry of Portugal. 

Thesun of Portuguese prosperity rose out of a cloud of troubles. 
Humanly speaking, it was by the strength of his own right 
hand and arm that King Jofo I. secured the crown of Portugal, 
and established the illustrious line of Sovereigns who for 200 years 
presided over the brilliant destinies of the little kingdom. ‘The 
circumstances of the King’s career and the curious contradictions 
of the code of honour approved by the practice of medieval 
chivalry must be borne in mind, in judging of the scheme designed 
to give his sons an opportunity of worthily vindicating their 
claims to the honour of knighthood. By his wife Philippa, 
daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, he had among 
other children Duarte—who succeeded him on the throne of Por- 
tugal—Pedro, and Henrique, the Prince Henry of our present notice. 
When these three princes had arrived at an age to receive the 
honour of knighthood, the King proposed to hold a succession of 
tournaments during an entire year, in order that they might 
achieve distinction at the point of the sword, and give token of 
manly and knightly prowess. ‘‘ His minister of finance,” how- 
ever, as we are told, ‘ represented to him the useless expenditure 
inseparable from such a plan, and suggested that an invasion of the 
Moorish city of Ceuta would offer a far more honourable and 
fitting opportunity for conferring the rank of knighthood upon 
the princes, while it would be carrying the sword of the avenger 
into the country of their former conquerors, and opening a door to 
the advance of Christianity.” The suggestion was approved by the 
princes, and adopted by the King. Nor did the measures devised to 
ensure the success of the plan betoken a less capricious sense of 
honour than the proposal itself. Envoys were sent to Sicily 
under pretence of asking the hand of the Queen in marriage for 
Dom Pedro, but with the real intention of landing at Ceuta on 
their way, to spy out the nakedness of the city. ‘The commence- 
ment of the actual expedition was attended by ill omens which 
nearly discouraged the princes from the undertaking, but fortune 
favoured a brave though somewhat reckless assault, and the city 





* The Life of Prince Henry of Portugal, surnamed the Navigator, and its Results, Com- 
prising the Discovery, within one century, of half the World. With New Facts in the 
Discovery of the Atlantic Islands: a Refutation of French claims to priority in dis- 
covery; Portuguese knowledge (subsequently lost) of the Nile Lakes; and the 
history of the naming of America. From authentic contemporary documents. 
By Richard H, Major. London: Asher, 





was abandoned by the Moors at the close of a hard-fought day, in 
which the adventurous courage of the princes, and Particularly 
of Prince Henry, fairly won them the honours they claimed, 
Among the romantic episodes of the fight was the appearance of a 
huge negro, who fought naked, and used no weapons but stones, 
He succumbed to the valour of a stout nobleman of Prince Henry's 
staff, who, after being severely wounded by him, thrust his Spear 
into the side of the giant. It is of interest to notice that the 
expedition had been joined by twenty-seven English ships, which 
had touched at Lisbon on their way to the Holy Land, and the 
commanders of which had been induced to join the King against 
the Moors. ‘The capture of Ceuta was an important event in the 
life of Prince Henry, as it no doubt exercised a decisive influence 
upon the exertions of his future life ; but it was not, as might 
have been expected, the inauguration of a career of actiye 
military or naval achievements. The chronicler Azurara states 
that the renown of the Prince became so high in Europe that 
he was invited by the Pope, the Emperor of Germany, and 
the Kings of Castile and of England to undertake the command 
of their respective armies. Mr. Major conjectures that these offers 
were made after the taking of Ceuta, but the personal valour 
exhibited in a single day seems an insufficient ground for such 
distinguished advancement ; and the subsequent active services of 
the Prince, which may be very briefly summed up, seem to haye 
given no indication of a talent for military command. ‘Three 
years after the taking of Ceuta, the Moors, who had with difficulty 
been kept in check, surrounded the city on the inland side, while 
it was attacked from the sea by the fleet of the King of Granada. 
Prince Henry was sent to aid the Governor of the place, Pedro de 
Meneses, Count of Viana; but that gallant captain, who had 
boasted that with his own thick stick he could defend the city 
against every Morisco of them all, made a fortunate sally before 
the arrival of the Prince, and on the appearance of the Portuguese 
ships the fleet of Granada took to flight. As the Moors did not 
return to give the Prince an opportunity for distinction, he con- 
ceived the insane idea of showing his quality by taking Gibraltar 
by storm. He was, however, beaten off by a tempest, and on his 
return to Ceuta recalled to Lisbon by order of the King. This 
was in the year 1418, and it does not appear that Prince Henry 
again went on active service till the year 1437, when he and his 
younger brother Fernando decided on attempting an attack upon 
Tangier. King Duarte, who had now succeeded his father, at 
first refused his consent to the expedition, but at last yielded to 
the influence of his brothers. As the scheme called forth the 
decided disapprobation of the public, the Pope was applied to; 
but before the evasive and unsatisfactory reply of the Consistory 
could arrive, preparations had already been made which rendered 
the answer useless. ‘The results of the enterprise were in the 
highest degree deplorable, and they place Prince Henry's capa- 
cities as a commander in a very unfavourable light. Before 
leaving Lisbon he had been repeatedly enjoined by the King 
always to keep open a way of communication between his camp 
and the sea. This wise precaution was neglected, and aftera 
series of disastrous and unsuccessful assaults upon the city of 
Tangier, the Portuguese were glad to accept any terms. ‘The 
conditions imposed were hard. ‘They were to embark in their 
clothes as they stood, delivering up their arms, their horses, and 
their baggage. Ceuta, with all the prisoners in it, was to be 
surrendered, and a pledge given by the King of Portugal to main- 
tain peace with all Barbary for a hundred years. Dom Fernando, 
with twelve other nobles, was given over as a hostage, until the 
surrender of Ceuta and the prisoners. In spite of these terms, it 
was only with great difficulty and loss of life that the Portuguese 
effected an embarkation at all. Moreover, the Cortes refused to 
ratify these stipulations by abandoning Ceuta, and Prince Henry, 
although the life of his brother was at stake, opposed the sur- 
render of that place. After six years of hardship and suffering, 
Dom Fernando died in captivity, an event which crowned the 
disasters of this selfish and ill-advised enterprise. Prince Henry's 
active military services only include one other occasion. In 1458, 
shortly before his death, he took part in an expedition against 
Alcacar Seguer, which though successful, was not of a nature to 
justify his claims to distinction as a military leader. 

From this rapid, but certainly not unfair sketch of Prince 
Henry's personal services by sea and land, it will be evident that 
his claims to the admiration of posterity must rest upon other 
grounds. During the Ceuta expedition he had gained important 
information from the Moors respecting the interior of Africa and 
the coast of Guinea; he had learned about the passage of large 
caravans from Tunis to Timbuctoo and to the Gambia, and what 
he heard prompted a desire to seek those countries by way of the 
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sea. Shortly after the expedition to Ceuta, as Mr. Major thinks, 
-.oe Hevry took up his residence on the promontory of Sagres, 
and “in this secluded spot, with the vast Atlantic before him, 
devoted himself to the study of astronomy and mathematics, and 
to the despatch of vessels on adventurous exploration.” There 
gems to be & good deal of doubt about the exact date of the com- 
mencement of the Prince’s studious life at Sagres, but at all 
events after his return from Ceuta he made a practice of sending 
every year an expedition as far as possible along the coast of 
Africa, in order to confirm or correct by actual exploration the 
vague geographical accounts brought by Arab merchants through 
the interior. ‘The perseverance of the Prince in his predetermined 
and in this the value of his life to posterity centres—was 
rewarded in 1418-20 by the rediscovery of the islands of Porto 
Santo and Madeira. The account of the first discovery of these 
islands by Portuguese vessels under Genoese captains, the 
romantic episode of their fortuitous subsequent discovery by an 
Englishman of the name of Machin, who loved “ not wisely, but too 
well,” and the story of their exploration and colonization by the 
skilful navigators in the service of Prince Henry, form an import- 
ant chapter of Mr. Major’s work, and give proof of the patience, 
impartiality, and conscientious industry which distinguish it 
throughout. Important as such landmarks are in the history of 
geographical discovery, all that has hitherto been known of them 
bas been vague and fragmentary, and we have no hesitation in 
saying that Mr. Major has valuably enlarged both the sum and the 
security of our knowledge by the facts which he has brought into 
causative connection. 

Formany years after this remunerative trouvaille the Prince con- 
tinued to send out exploring parties to the West Coast of Africa, 
but his sailors were prevented, partly by real dangers and partly 
by fanciful alarms, from rounding the formidable point of Cape 
Boyador, a barrier which threatened to limit for ever the horizon 
of discovery. It was the constant business of the Prince to 
encourage his explorers by rewards, and to keep them from being 
disheartened by imaginary dangers. 

“Tf [he says to his squire, Gil Eannes, in urging him to pass Cape 
Boyador] if there were the slightest authority for these stories that they 
tell, I would not blame you; but you come to me with the statements of 
four seamen who have been accustomed to the voyage to Flandors or 
some other well known route, and beyond that have no knowledge of the 
needle or the sailing chart. Go out, then, and give no heed to their 
opinions, for, by the grace of God, you cannot fail to derive from your 
voyage both honour and profit.” 

Cheered and fortified, the good squire, Gil Eannes, determined to 
pass the formidable Cape Boyador, and succeeded. Of this event 
Mr. Major says :— 

“The result may at first sight appear but insignificant. Such was, 
however, far from being the case, for it must be borne in mind that now, 
for the first time within the Christian era, Cape Boyador, which had 
hitherto presented an impassable barrier to Europeans into the Sea of 
Darkness, had at length been rounded. True, claims have been set up 
for the honour of a prior achievement of that exploit on behalf of Genoese, 
and Catalans, and Frenchmen ; but it will be shown, that so far as his- 
torical evidence has been adduced in support of these claims, not ono of 
them is tenable.” 

It is impossible for us to follow, in the brief limits to which we 
must confine ourselves, the elaborate and exhaustive discussion, in 
which Mr. Major conclusively refutes the claims of various pre- 
tenders to priority of discovery on the West Coast of Africa. 
The reader who is prepared to devote care and thought to the 

paags prep g 
discussion can hardly fail to be delighted with the ingenuity and 
precision of the arguments employed, and astonished at the 
patience displayed in the rectification of dates and details. 

Between the rounding of Cape Boyador by Gil Eannes and the 
death of Prince Henry a quarter of a century elapsed. The 
explorations carried on during that period, and extending as far 
as the Bay of Arguin, the Gambia, and the Rio Grande, were 
slow, but certain, because continuous and persevering, steps towards 
the realization of Prince Henry’s ruling desire, the discovery of a 

y g y 
passage round the southern extremity of Africa. Nor was that 
great historical event the only result of the Prince’s courageous 
pursuit of a greatidea. Fuere fortes ante Agamemnona, and before 
Prince Henry there had been brave, skilful, and successful naval 
adventurers, but his claim to the grateful admiration of posterity 
Tests securely on the fact of his having been the “ originator of 
continuous modern discovery.” And if the results which he lived to 
Witness were almost disheartening, the example of his perseverance 
led to consequences beyond the most remote horizon of his vision. 

“Within the small compass of a single century from the date of the 
Tounding of Cape Boyador, more than one-half of the world was opened 

P y ’ 
Up to man’s knowledge, and brought within his reach by an unbroken 
chain of discovery, which originated in the genius and efforts of one whose 
name is all but unknown. The coasts of Africa visited; the Capo of 





Good Hope rounded; the New World disclosed ; the sea way to India, 
the Moluccas, and China, laid open; the globe circumnavigated, and 
Australia discovered ; such wero the stupendous results of a great thought 
and indomitable perseverance, in spite of twelve years of costly failure 
and disheartening ridicule. Had that failure and that ridicule produced 
on Prince Henry the effect which they ordinarily produce on other men, 
it is impossible to say what delays would have occurred bofore these 
mighty events would have beon realized ; for it must be borne in mind 
that tho ardour, not only of his sailors, but of surrounding nations, owed 
its impulse to this pertinacity of purpose in him.”’ 

We must here close our imperfectsaccount of the life of Prince 
Henry the Navigator, and its immediate results. The larger results 
which are summed up in the above sentences form, as we have 
already stated, a series of interesting and erudite monographs in 
Mr. Major's work. ‘To discuss them hastily at the end of an 
article would be an injustice to the author and unsatisfactory to 
our readers. We must reserve a consideration of them for another 


opportunity. 





JOHN FALK.* 

John Falk is a Danish story, showing very remarkable and 
sustained powers of character-painting, and with one or two scenes 
of strong interest, but exhibiting a great deficiency in art in this— 
that the religious thread on which the story hangs is very inade- 
quately blended with the tissue of the narrative. Indeed, the 
didactic theology stands out from the story like cod-liver oil on the 
top of the orange wine or other seductive fluid which physicians give 
you to take off the taste of it. It is, perhaps, not unaccountable 
that there seems to be a special incongruity between the Evan- 
gelical form of faith and poetry or fiction, which is not visible in 
relation either to Roman Catholic, or High Church, or Broad 
Church theology. These last, whatever their errors, are at least 
forms of faith which have so far assimilated the whole of human 
life as to cover, in some more or less successful way, the whole 
range of human thought and feeling. But the Evangelical form 
of faith,—whatever be its merits,—has always been either a 
form of protest against the larger part of life, or at best 
has taken up a puzzled and stand-aloof attitude of mere toleration 
towards ‘‘ the vanities” of earthly existence, never finding in the 
ordinary enjoyments, and beauties, and affections of life anything 
better than a dangerous fascination, which it is the first duty of a 
spiritual nature to resist. Naturally enough, a writer who, like our 
Danish author, has a great power for painting human life as it really 
is, and yet whose first object in writing is to leave the impression 
that human life is a hollow affair, the only value of which is in 
introducing us to a belief in the atonement of our Lord, is not 
very successful in mixing his supernatural with his natural shades 
and tints. All the characters and many of the scenes in the story 
are painted with extraordinary vividness and truth. But the 
story itself hangs fire while the author leads it into prolix religious 
discussions which are quite out of place in it, and remind one of 
the “‘ serious” chapters, written for Sunday reading in the tales 
of our childhood. Not that there is the least appearance of con- 
ventionalism about the religious element in this tale. On the con- 
trary, there is every sign of the intense earnestness and conviction 
with which the author introduces it, and makes it in fact the central 
point of his novel. But try as he will, all the interest of the story 
stands as far apart from his special Evangelical doctrine as the water 
from an overheated boiler ; there is alittle wall of vapour between 
the two which alone prevents an explosion ; if the true Evangelical 
*‘ filthy-rag ” doctrine could once get into real contact with the 
novelist’s art, the latter would disappear with a puff and a bang, 
that would testify more vividly to the vanity of human things 
than all the doctrine to that effect. It is very seldom that a 
true Evangelical attempts to throw his doctrine into the very 
decidedly earthen vessel of a novel, and much seldomer that he 
shows any real power to do so. With our author, however, the 
power is indisputable. If he had left out the Evangelical doctrine, 
this novel would have been a very remarkable piece of character- 
painting. By introducing it he has decidedly spoiled his story, 
but he has not in any way concealed the remarkable faculty with 
which his doctrinal zeal so much interferes. 

Naturally enough, the central figure of the book, the religious 
hero after whom it is named, John Falk, is, in spite of the author’s 
intention, anything but a pleasant or agreeable figure. John Falk 
reminds us not a little of George Eliot’s Felix Holt, except that the 
former has a strong faith in the worthlessness of human righteous- 
ness, and the latter an equally strong faith in its worth. They 
are both of them rather harsh, disagreeable, angular philanthropists, 
vigorous, abrupt, and inhuman with all their superlative goodness, 
—but while Felix Holt scarcely says or does anything which is 





* John Falk. A Novel. By H. F. Ewald. Translated from the Danish by the 
translator of Néddebo Parsonage, 3 vols, London: Bentley, 
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not characteristic, and which does not help us to understand the 
character portrayed, John Falk passes so soon into a merely doc- 
trinal region, that in many rather wearisome episodes of the book 
we lose the individual speaker altogether in the abstract region of 
Evangelical thought. This is the chief artistic blunder of the 
story. In two volumes instead of three, with a merciless conden- 
sation of the didactic portions whenever they pass the dramatic 
limits, John Falk might have been not only a remarkable story,— 
which it is,—but a thoroughly living one. 

For all the Danish country life, and nearly without exception 
every one of the group of characters the tale introduces to us, are 
painted with a graphic fidelity which makes them as familiar to 
us as those of almost any of our own best living novelists. There 
seems to be no country life on the Continent so like the English 
as that of Denmark, and yet there is difference enough to give a 
sense of freshness and novelty. The Danish character seems to 
stand half way between the German and the English, being less 
sentimental and speculative, more reserved and self-controlled, 
than the former, more simple and natural, and perhaps also more 
refined, than the latter. No more living picture could be drawn 
than that of the great landed proprietor of the tale, Major Heins, 
the hospitable, benevolent, affectionate, humble-minded bon-vivant, 
who takes such a pride in keeping his friendship for his king 
completely unmingled with any sentiment of official dependence, 
that he accepts a chamberlain’s keys only to enable him to fol- 
low his sovereign’s coffin to the grave in a procession where 
only an official could have followed it. The character is ad- 
mirably drawn in all its various relations,—in its relation to 
the insolent, selfish nephew whom Major Heins has rashly made 
his heir and whom he does not choose to disinherit, to the gallant 
young soldier who has deserved the inheritance so much better 
than his brother, and is so much more grateful for his smaller gifts, 
—towards his drunken coachman, and his manly ranger, and his 
faithful old housekeeper, and his various admiring country neigh- 
bours who, while they venerate his property, secretly criticize his 
shortcomings in personal dignity. And when in his last illness 
his couleur-de-rose view of life disappears, when his eyes are partly 
opened to the selfish character of much of the regard shown him, 
and he becomes for the first time suspicious towards all except the 
few in whose love he thoroughly believes, a subtlety is shown in 
the delineation of the new intellectual acuteness which he gains 
from his failing appetite and loss of animal spirits, which only 
#@ very considerable power for fiction could have achieved. High 
animal spirits do really often bedim the moral and social per- 
ceptions of persons of this kind, but it is by no means an easy 
thing to sketch the change with as much dramatic truth as it is 
drawn in this living portrait of Major Heins. ‘There is great 
ability, too, in the sketch of the Major’s worldly-minded, fashionable 
married sister, who lives in the Court circle at Copenhagen, and 
resembles the Major in so many outward qualities, while so utterly 
opposite to him in her qualities of heart. Her jolly, good-humoured 
worldly-wisdom, actuated by a profoundly selfish and intriguing 
spirit, presents just strong enough family-likeness to mark the 
great contrast of inner nature ; her physique is in close resemblance 
to her brother’s, her morale the most opposite. Our author is 
not too much occupied with his religious arritre pensée to 
do full artistic justice to the world and the things of the world 
which he abhors. Indeed, his horror of these seems to us to give 
eyes to his imagination. Powerfully as his amiable characters are 
painted, the ability of the story is perhaps best marked in the 
delineation of the hollow-hearted and the cold. ‘There is no 
exaggeration, no tendency to caricature, in the picture of these. 
The pompous, selfish, weak, worldly, vain Justitsraad (or magis- 
trate of the country district in which the scene of the story is 
laid) is a sketch of a most complete and finished kind. In every 
gyration of his conduct as he shifts from side to side with every 
breath of foreign influence, till he finally takes his cold-hearted 
sister-in-law for his second wife, and gives up his own weak cha- 
racter altogether to the guidance of her carefully masked but shrewd 
rule, the reader seems to gain a clearer and clearer knowledge of 
a character so empty that it seemed clear and simple at the first 
glance. And therefore the subtle development of it conveys a 
sense of artistic power the more unexpected. If the same can 
scarcely be said of Ingeborg Falk, the sister-in-law who 
becomes his second wife, it is because her character has 
more marked and dominating features which do not change so 
much with small changes of light and situation. Still, the scene 
of her last meeting with her son, when the mother faintly rises up 
in her against the false and worldly nature which was almost 
but not quite supreme in her, is as fine as it is unexpected. 


On the whole, John Falk might have been a novel of no common . 
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CANON ROBINSON ON SACERDOTALIsSM « 
Ir is understood that the delivery of this sermon in the Cathedral 
of York a few Sundays since produced a very marked impression 
That ancient and decorous city, though happily sequestered from 
the fiercer agitations of ecclesiastical warfare, appears not to have 
been wholly uninfluenced by, but to have followed with Cautious stepy 
and ata safe distance, some of the prevalent clerical fashions, 
as in other places, we do not doubt that those of the clergy who 
are least capable of gaining influence over the intellects and con. 
sciences of men by the ordinary means, endeavour to compensate 
for this defect by urging strong o/jicial claims, and by making the 
most of the purely miraculous and superhuman gifts supposed tg 
have been conveyed to them in their ordination. Yet there, too, 
have been heard the outspoken utterances of a dignitary of the 
Church, who, in the name of himself and his order, deliberately 
repudiated any such sacerdotal claims. Of the prebendaries who 
are called upon in turn to fill the Minster pulpit, only two or threg 
enjoy any reputation beyond the limits of their own local ang 
clerical circle, and of these Mr. Robinson is best known to the 
public as a thoughtful writer, who has the power of expressing 
strong convictions, without rhetorical artifice, but with great 
clearness and incisive force. 

From the text, ‘‘ This man, because he continueth ever, hath an 
unchangeable priesthood,” the preacher seeks to explain the sense 
in which our Lord may properly be termed a priest, and in which 
he may be said to have offered a sacrifice :— ‘ 

‘“‘ Tho essence of the sacrifice of our Lord lies in the life-long sur. 
render of His will to God, in the way in which the whole current of 
His being set towards His Father, in that absolute and unwearied 
obedience of which His death was but the consummation and the 
crown. Thus is He a priest exercising the highest priestly functions, 
And not only a priest, but our priest: not only offering Himself for us, 
but offering us in offering Himself. For He is not only a partaker of 
our nature, but the perfection of it: not simply man, but mankind; the 
focus in which all the scattered lines of humanity meet; the fulfilment 
—in the Divine estimate—of the grand ideal of our race. Thus, when 
He became man, it was the perfecting and consecrating of the human 
type; when, as man, He bent Himself with every faculty of His soul, 
with every impulse of His spirit, with every member of His body, to 
do His Father's will, He did, as it wore, gather into one universal 
human nature, and lay it down—an acceptable sacrifice—at the feet of 
the Eternal Godhead.” 

Mr. Robinson proceeds to investigate in the light of this one 
guiding principle the modern claims put forth on behalf of the 
Anglican clergy. He shows that in so far as the word priest may 
be taken as the modern equivalent for zpeo/3irepos, it has a legiti- 
mate place in the Christian terminology ; but that the Apostolic 
writings exhibit no confusion between this word and jzpeig; that 
a priesthood in this latter or Jewish sense has no existence in the 
new dispensation ; and that the word is never once employed in 
the New Testament to describe a Christian minister. The thauma- 
turgic or sacrificial theory of the Levitical priesthood, if really 
applicable to the Christian Church, implies that we still possess 

“An order of men separated from their follows by the possession of 
peculiar prerogatives and powers; an order which is the appointed and 
(theoretically at least) exclusive medium of all spiritual blessings ; an 
order through which alone men can participate in the highest acts of 
Christian worship; an order which, like the Son of Man himself, has 
power upon earth to forgive sins. Is there such an order? The Chureh 
of Rome says yes, and on this hypothesis, as on a foundation, her entire 
fabric is built.” 

If such an order exists, there is no escape from the inference that 
by it Christ himself is put at a greater distance from the multitude 
of his disciples. Indeed, all controversies respecting the colour of 
a robe or the genuflexions at an altar fade away into exceeding in- 


“significance, when we once find ourselves face to face with the deeper 


question that underlies them all. Is God near to us, or is He far 
off? Is the Father of our spirits approachable only by the help 
of certain consecrated apparatus, and is access to Him less easy for 
Christian men than for the Jewish King whose “ soul thirsted for 
God, even for the living God,” and who found “ His word a lamp 
unto the feet and a light unto the path,” and ‘ His loving-kind- 
ness better than the life itself?” Are the ministers of religion out 
teachers and guides, the leaders of our worship, affectionate sharers 
with us in all our poor endeavours after spiritual life, or are they 
acaste of magicians with power to perform invisible miracles, t0 
forgive sins, and to intercept or to hasten at their pleasure the 








* A Sermon Preached in York Minster on the Third Sunday after the Epiphany. By 
the Rev. H. G. Robinson, M.A., Canon of York, and Rector of Bolton Abbey. York: 
Sampson and Co; London: Rivingtons. 
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ssations of the divine grace? It is not enough to say 
ne catenter theory becomes accepted as that of the English 
thet + far from an inevitable divorce of the national 


we are 10’ 
= from the national faith. Still graver consequences attend 
in 


the inquiry whether the theory is true or not. For if it be not 
pa and if openly or covertly the leaders of the Church of 
or believe it, and act as if they believed it, then it will 
pecome the duty of the Christian laity, if not to urge on a new 
reformation, at least to make a vigorous protest against the 
: lien which once more threatens, as it has often threatened 
pefore, to extinguish the life and the spirituality of the Christian 


Church. Mr. Robinson’s simple and effective peroration puts this 
duty in a striking light :— 
“Let me, in conclusion, tell you that it is emphatically a layman's 
jon. It especially concerns you of the laity to know whether be- 
mand your Great High Priest the way is unbarred and open, 
ther the keys of the Divine Kingdom are in the hands of an ex- 
dasive order, who have power to open or to shut. It behoves you to 
isfy yourselves whether we of the clergy are representatives and 
officials of the great Christian body, or mediators between it and its 
Head. Obristianity is a fundamentally difforent system, if the latter 
ition be true, from what it is if the former be so. Eighteen hundred 
years ago & controversy of the same kind—as momentous and as vital— 
‘ated a Christian Church. Thon, too, it was a contest betweon cere- 
monial and sacerdotal principles on the one hand, and moral and 
iritaal principles on the other. The issues of that contest remain to 
qs in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. Let me leave you with his 
eosing admonition, ‘Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made you free, and be not entangled in the yoke of bondage.’” 


or whe! 





POEMS FOR A CHILD.* 


We have read some of these lively and fanciful poems before in 
Aunt Judy's clever magazine, but many of the best are quite new 
to us, and more genuinely childlike humour we have found in no 
volume of poetry since the publication of Lilliput Levée which 
contained very much the same blended qualities of warm, poetical 
feeling, and buoyant, sparkling, playful vivacity. Whether this 
book be due to the same authors as Lilliput Levée it is impossible 
for any critic on purely internal evidence to assert, but if not due to 
the same authorship, it is due to a very similar combination both of 
powers and moods. Of the two authors who are represented in 
this little book by A and B, A has the greater vivacity, and B 
the greater depth of poetical feeling. If Lilliput Levée had been 
due to the same authors as this little book, we should say that the 
exquisite autumn piece which was quoted in these columnsf called 
“Trumpeter Redbreast ” had been written by B, and ‘ Order 
reigns in Lilliput Town” probably by A. A is far the more 
fertile, and has a bright volatile fancy with a charming im- 
pertinence of its own, only verging here and there (say in 
page 304, for example) on the flippant,—a fancy which has gene- 
rally the true ring of airy, childlike laughter in it, and which 
hereand there attains a strain of poetical feeling of a deeper 
kind. But both moods of A’s mind, both the lively and the 
meditative, are in their light fashion, poetical. Nothing can be 
more truly poetical in its light laughing fashion than the little 
poem on ‘Hunting the Wind,” which describes how the wind 
cried “like a child in pain” against the nursery windows,—how 
little Curlyhead let it in to warm and revive it, how the wind came 
tearing in with the most unmannerly violence, blew both the candles 
out, and made the nursery in a mess which induced the children 
to dread the instant penalty of being sent to bed if discovered by 
their nurse,—how Curlyhead, Red-Cheeks, and Blue-Eyes, having 
Wisely first shut the window, sat to catch the Wind in an empty 
cage into which Blue-Eyes thrust her chubby, hollowed hand, while 
Curlyhead shut the door,—an achievement commemorated in this 
Pretty little final verse :— 
“ Hang the cage up, if you will, 
Clap your hands, ye hunters rare ; 
But he is so sad and still, 
Are you sure that he is there ? 
Ah! the days are coming when 
You'll have many a chase as blind; 
Capture, triumph, laugh, and then 
But an empty casket find !” 
4 touches a deeper vein of poetry now and then, though the best 
of 4’s verse is in this livelier mood. The pretty verses on the 
“Stars” close with a truly beautiful couplet, of which Wordsworth 
Would not have been ashamed :— 
“Hush! listen! ah! it will not do; 
You do but listen with your ears ; 


And stars are understood by few, 
For it must be the heart that hears. 


ee 








* Poems Written for a Child by Two Friends. London: Straban. 
+ Spectator for 23th September, 1867, page 1,092. 


“ Look up, not on/y with your eyes; 
Ah! do you hear a tender sound ? 
To hearts familiar with the skies, 
The stars are nearer than the ground.” 


We confess we like A best in the sparkling and lightsome mood, 
whether it border on excellent nonsense, as it often does, or 
express mere joyousness, the joyousness of sparkling light and 
of breezy air. There is a lightness about the animation of such 
verses as the following which gives the a real originality, though, 
like those we have just quoted, we doubt whether they are quite 
suited to the childish mind for which the title-page professes them 
to have been written :— 
“SPRING AND SUMMER. 
“Spring is growing up, 
Is not it a pity ? 
She was such a little thing, 
And so very pretty ! 
Summer is extremely grand, 
We must pay her duty. 
(But it is to little Spring 
That she owes her beauty !) 
“ All tho buds are blown, 
Trees are dark and shady 
(It was Spring who dress'd them, though 
Such a little lady !) ° 
And the birds sing loud and sweet 
Their enchanting hist’ries. 
(it was Spring who taught them, though, 
Such a singing mistress !) 
“From the glowing sky 
Summer shines above us; 
Spring was such a little dear, 
But will Summer love us ? 
She is very beautiful, 
With her grown-up blisses, 
Summer we must bow before ; 
Spring we coax’d with kisses ! 
“Spring is growing up, 
Leaving us so lonely, 
In the place of little Spring 
We have Summer only ! 
Summer, with her lofty airs, 
And her stately paces, 
In tho place of little Spring, 
With her childish graces !" 


Nothing can be livelier than A’s extravagance. The fairy stories 
in verse are admirable. ‘The story of the fairy who intoxicates 
herself with the cream in the dairy, goes to sleep in the butter, is 
made up into a butter-pat and swallowed next morning at break- 
fast by greedy Jim, and who turns that unfortunate young gentle- 
man into the most violent of convulsionnaires, is told with a vivacity 
that leaves nothing to be desired. No child will fail to be moved 
by this very captivating description of a singular and perplexing 
occurrence :— 
“ Greedy Jim is always rude, 
Pokes his hand in every dish ; 
In his hurry to intrude, 
Swallows bones instead of fish ; 
Swallows bad instead of good ; 
Snatches meat, but swallows fat,— 
Greedy Jim, extremely rude, 
Swallows a whole butter-pat ! 
*“ ¢ Goodness! Jim, don’t look so wild!’ 
‘Gracious ! Jim, don't scream so shrill !’ 
‘What's the matter with the child?’ 
‘Goodness, gracious! are you ill?’ 
Father's getting rather riled, 
Mother hardly draws her breath,— 
‘Goodness! Jim, don't look so wild ; 
Sure you frighten us to death !’ 
“Tumbling down and leaping up, 
Twisting limbs in ev'ry shape ; 
Rolling, grov'lling like a pup, 
Mowing, mopping like an ape ; 
Tasting neither bit nor sup,— 
Yelling like an imp in pain; 
Tumbling down and leaping up,— 
Certainly the boy’s insane. 
“ Little have his parents guess’d 
Whence the mighty mischief springs ; 
Men and women, much depress’ 
Recommend a hundred things. 
But it’s hard, if truth’s confess'd, 
To find cure or antidote ; 
For—a fairy in your chest, 
Trying to ascend your throat!” 


But with all our regard for A, which is great,—and though both 
A and B wrote for a child by their own confession, we must say 
we think A will be most successful in fascinating children in 
general, if not the special child in question,—we must, admit to a 
belief in the greater depth and beauty of B's much fewer pieces. 
B’s poetry is childlike in spirit, but scarcely suitable for children’s 
use. It appeals to a greater depth of feeling than they can enter 
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into,—a depth of feeling of which even so far as they could enter 
into it, they would feel ashamed, with the usual reserve of children, 
to express. Children, even when they are most alive to the 
beauty of the world, shrink from interpreting their feelings by 
the passionate words of true poetic iusight. They like to have it 
veiled under a jest or masked by a parable. They are chary of 
emotion and afraid of pathos unless it find a dramatic occasion in 
narrative. This is a true and exquisite poem, and a poem that 
might well have been written by one striving to enter, froma 
higher level of feeling, into the heart of a child,—but very far 
indeed from a poem for children :— 
“In THE FIELDs. 
‘* Airy budding ash-tree, 
You have made a throne, 
And the sweetest thrush in all the worid 
Is sitting there alone; 
Drawn in tints of tender brown 
Against a keen blue sky, 
He sings up and he sings down, 
Who can pass him by ? 
* Through the thin leaves thrilling 
Goes each glittering note, 
Hearts of all happy trees are drawn 
Tnto this one bird-throat ; 
* And all the growing blooms of morn 
(This music is so strong) 
Are reach'd and blend'’d and upborne 
And utter’d into song. 
“* Now ho asks a question ! 
The answer who can guess— 
While sparrows chirp their pettish ‘No,’ 
And daws keep murmuring ‘ Yes ?’ 
“Oh! will the months be kind and clear, 
Unvex’d by needless rain ; 
And will the Summer last this year 
Till Spring comes back again ?’ 
“ Now he states a dogma! 
His view of day and night; 
Proclaiming volubly and loud 
No other bird is right. 
But halfway through his creed he checks 
At some sweet chance of sound, 
And, catching that, no longer recks 
If heaven or earth go round. 
“* Now he labours gravely, 
Each moment pays itself, 
No singer ever work’d so hard 
For art or fame or pelf ; 
And now he knows the pretty phrase 
And scatters it like rain, 
With quick ‘da capos’ of self-praise, 
Till the tree rings again. 
“Ho pleads, he laughs, he argues, 
He shouts to sky and earth ; 
The wild notes trip each other up 
In ecstasies of mirth ; 
He drinks the azure of the air, 
He tosses song about, 
Like a girl’s tangle of gold-hair, 
Spray-wet and shaken out. 
“O world! when spring is shining 
And dark winds stand aside, 
Let men think of you as they may, 
The birds are satistied ; 
Their dauntless hymns of hope ariso 
With such a wealth of will ; 
Though every year the summer dies, 
They trust her promise still. 
“ Airy budding ash-tree, 
Try to show your power, 
Make a leaf for each gay note 
He makes in half au hour! 
Wild flowers in the grass, be taught 
The music of your parts; 
Make a bud for each bright thought 


m 


He gives to passing hearts! 
The verse beginning, ‘‘ He pleads, he laughs, he argues,” and indeed 
all that follow it, are verses which, however unknown the pen 
from which they come, should certainly live among the finest of 
modern English poems of nature; nor, as we read this and B's 
other verses in this fascinating little volume, can we suppress the 
conviction that here there is something more than mere fancy, 
liveliness, grace, and simplicity, —something of true original genius, 
which may take a modest, but not a passing place in English 
literature. And this we say without the shadow of a guess as to 
the authorship of which we speak. 
The illustrations are not very admirable, except that of the fox 
escorting the two children, which is full of humour. 





THE BOY'S OWN BOOK.* 
In a happy moment, a caterer for the public wants hit upon the 
idea of compiling a book of games, and he was still*more felicitous 





* The Boy's Own Book. New Edition. London: Lockwood and Co. 





when he devised a perfect title for his labours. ‘The Boys op 
Book was a designation in itself capital, and bespok ~ 

4 i © a large ang. 
ence. As it happened that the pretensions of the volume Were 
overstated, and that the contents fully answered the expectation o 
the gamesome public, the venture was a success; and year = 
year the editor and publisher have found it profitable not onl 
to bring forth new editions, but to add largely to the inte 
and completeness of the work. ‘The latest form of this manual 
of play-hours is fuller and better than any of its predecessors 
Alive to the changes of fashion and the craving for novelty the 
editor has not failed to note and describe the new gamea—some of 
them suitable for very big boys—and we find in this volume an 
account of the Indian Ball game, imported from Canada, and the 
showy game of Pallone, derived from Italy. Both these exercises 
though inferior to cricket, are acceptable additions to our stock of 
out-door amusements, and both are excellent aids to muscular 
development, though scarcely fit for boys, because temptations 
to gambling, billiards, and bagatelle find a place. More com. 
mendable is the new section on drawing-room games, and it is one 
that the children will heartily welcome. The young folks ar 
especially fond of acting, and charades and proverbs may be made 
both useful and entertaining. Going even further afield, we haye 
additions to the chapters on natural history, science in its raj. 
mentary forms, and conjuring. ‘The riddles which had a plac 
in anterior editions have, been excluded, to make way for “ meta} 
more attractive.” 

But when all has been said, the loadstone of the Boy's 
Own Book will always be its chapters on the manly exe. 
cises. We have all been boys, and have more or less reveled 
in the ruder pastimes that stir the blood, strengthen the 
limbs, develop quickness of sight, stimulate endurance, e. 
courage moral toughness, and try, often improve, the temper. 
Boys love swimming, cricket, rowing, football, running and 
leaping, fencing and broadsword play, are eager for horses, boats, 
guns, and find intense pleasure in the gratification of the instincts 
of savage life, tamed down by the rules of fair play. The popu. 
larity of the Boy’s Own Book is due to the excellence of the 
instruction it imparts respecting the nature and rules of tho 
games which inspire boyhood and youth with the greatest delight, 
and call forth boyish energy, pluck, skill, and cunning—the 
rougher pastimes enjoyed on and in the brimming river, on the 
smooth sward, in the playground, the gymnastic school, and up 
and down the country side. Here, in this latest edition of a 
volume familiar enough to old boys, and welcome to rising an¢ 
risen generations, will be found the best guide and instructor, 
and with these almost needless commendations we heartily pas 
it on to the boy public. 
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What Mean You by this Service? A Sermon, preached at St. 
Saviour’s Church, Hoxton, on Sunday evening, November 17, 1867, by 
the Rey. John Oakley, Incumbont of St. Saviour'’s. (Cook and Son.)— 
Had we received this sermon a little sooner, we should have called 
attention to it, together with Canon Robinson's, in a previous column. 
It is plain, manly, thoughtful, and eloquent,—full of common sense, of 
devout piety, of large sympathy, of clear, positive conviction. Mr. Oakley 
explains what he means by the Communion Service in the language of 
no party, and yet keeps quite clear of that cautious via media which 
evades faith. His expression of “resistance, not to say defiance, 
against the doubting, cavilling spirit which is abroad with respect to 
faith in Christ,—against the half-faith of many professing Christians,’ 
—is noble and hearty, and quite free from narrow bigotry. There s 
nothing controversial about the sermon, but it expresses on that account 
only the more powerfully what there is of common faith in all the 
opposing schools. 

Hever Court. By R. Arthur Arnold. 2 vols. (Bradbury and Evans.)— 
This is a fairly written book, the work of a man who can wield his ped, 
and who has achieved some success in other fields than that of fiction. 
But as a novel we cannot say much for J/ever Court. The best scene m 
it is the one taken from the life of a limited company, where the pri 
moter suggests a winding-up, and the few who have money in the cone 
cern denounce him as a swindler. But with this exception there 5 
nothing at all original in the story, and there is much that is improbable. 
People who surrender estates without a scrutiny of their opponent's 
claim, and march into the toils of financial agents, are generally those 
who have no respectable solicitor to advise them. Nor are claims @ 
estates got up so easily as Mr. Arnold seems to think, or rather, as the 
peculiar luck which governs his plot has contrived in the instance 
given us. Shallow villains like his must need the help of fortune, bat 
such fortune is only the creation of novelists. 
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“Raymond: an Exceptional Biography. By Harry Moreland. 3 vols. 

Saunders and Otley.)—It is wholly impossible to make head or tail of 
( is thing which calls itsolf a novel. Its only merit to a reviewer is that 
. ‘ widely printed, and a mere mechanical process of turning over the 
Jeaves shows him what is in it. But as he finds nothing in it, as the 
attempts at character aro futile and te attempts at incident anile, he 
can only lay it down as ° exceptional | rubbish, and hope that no reader 

will be s0 unwise as to take it up again. 

The First C anticle [Inferno] of the Divine Comedy of Dante 

A lighieri. Translated by Thomas William Parsons. (New York : 
Patnam. London: Low, Son, and Marston.)—We recommend this 
yorsion of the Inferno to Professor Longfellow. He will acknowledge 
that Mr. Parsons has turned Italian poetry into English poetry, not 
sticking at every word and every line, but doing his best to acclimatize 
Dante in America. To our minds, Mr. Parsons has achieved a decided 
success. Of course his yersion is not equal to the original; it is far 
nferior in conciseness and pith, in strength and earnestness. As tho 
lines of the original are not strictly followed, a thought is sometimes 
beaten out a little too fine, and the essential parts of a thought are some- 
times left out altogether. Take as an instance tho two lines at the end 
of canto ¥., into which the four lines of the original are condensed, and 
which altogether fail to reproduce a most touching picture. But asa 
general rule Mr. Parsons seems a fair translator of Dante’s poem, 
though not a translator of Dante himself. Dante, however, is untrans- 
latable. 

A Handbook of Gymnastics and Athletics. By E. G. Ravenstein and 
John Hulley. (Triibner.) Gymnasts and Gymnastics. By John Howard. 
Second Edition. (Longmans.)—Theso two books treat of a most useful 
science, and one which has hitherto been somowhat neglected in Eng- 
land. Yet the study of it is beginning to spring up amongst us, and we 
hope the publication of these works will lead to its being more generally 
adopted. Of the two books before us, Mr. Howard's seems the best, 
while the other is more extensive. We are almost puzzled by the 
multiplicity of motions described by Messrs. Ravenstein and Hulley. 
The chief objection to Mr. Howard’s book is that he too constantly 
refers the reader to one shop where gymnastic appliances are to be 
bought; and it seems as if ho wanted to puff the shop in question. But 
both the books are useful and suggestive, and one or the other ought to 
find its way to every school, whether public or private, 

Thoughts on Men and Things. By Angelina Gushington. (Rivingtons.) 
—Lively enough sketches, superficial, indeed, and more or less imita- 
tive. Their satire is sometimes forced, and the girlishness of tone bears 
marks of affectation. Still they are amusing to read, and in one or two 
cases their touch is happy. The young lady’s answer to the arithmetical 
puzzle of “a goose weighs seven pounds and half its own weight, what 
is the weight of the goose ?” is very good, especially as the young lady 
refuses to be put down by “let x equal half its own weight.” So, too, 
the criticism on the picture of “ Midsummer Moonlight, Dew Rising,” 
about which Miss Gushington says that she thinks it has been inadver- 
tently turned upside down. But though Miss Gushington might think 
this, would she say it? 

Our Eternal Destiny: Heaven or Hell. By the Rev. Charles Rogers, 
LL.D. (Houlston and Wright.)—It is, no doubt, possible to confirm the 
views contained in this book by taking tho letter of the Bible. Dr. 
Rogers considers it “certain that our Lord wears in Heaven a matorial 
form ;” that “the fires of hell aro material; any other doctrine would 
aot accord with the express declarations of Scripture.” He calculates 





in the most cheerful manner that there is space enough within the crust 
of the earth to contain the entire population who ever dwelt upon its 
surface, which reminds us of the hangman’s criticism on a gallows, that 
five could hang there very comfortably. It is hardly worth our while 
to enter seriously into the argument. If Dr. Rogers can persuade any 
persons to hold it, ho may perhaps be able to persuade some people to 
read his book. We cannot find him either readers or converts. 
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Priced ‘Lists sent upon application, 
WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces and House of Lords, 
16 BisHorsGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 





ARCLAY, SON, and CO. (late Field 
and Co.).—CANDLES with SELF-FITTING 


ENDS. 
Prize Medal Paraffine Candles,,,........... 18 8d per Ib. 








Canadian Paraffine Candles .... wo. Inéd ,, 
Petro-Stearine Candles .....0c0cerrsseee IS2d 4, 
Stearine Candles lsdd ,, 


Petroline Transparent Candles with plain 


end: Is0d ,, 


Ss 
Colza Oil, foreign, refined, 4s per gallon. 
12 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 








Mo2es COD LIVER OIL— 
Purest Norwegian. 

First Prize at Paris Exhibition, 1867, out of 27 com- 

titors, making 5 medals awarded for this celebrated 

il, made from fresh livers, and not putrid, as the darker 
oils. See Lancet, Medical Times, Dr. Abbotts Smith, Dr. 
Hassall, Dr. Cregeen, Dr. W. Boeck, of Christiania, Dr. 
de Besche, Physician to the King of Sweden, &c., &€. 
Sold in capsuled bottles, half-pints, at 2s 3d each. 
Circulars and testimonials of PETER MOLLER, 22 
Mincing lane, London, E.C., contractor to the North 
London Consumption Hospital. 





constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval, 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street. An [Illustrated Catalogue post free, 


OOD TAPESTRY.—HOWARD'S 
Patent, in lieu of painting and graining. The 
attention of Architeets is drawn to this invention, now 
proved to answer perfectly. A great saving is effected by 
preparing new work specially for its adoption. Machine- 
made Parquets, Howard's patent, to special designs, 
without increased cost. 
26 and 27 Berners street, London, W. 





i EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
The best and safest remedy for COUGHS. 
| EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 
relieve the difficulty of breathing in ASTHMA. 
EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
A certain remedy for relieving the IRRITA- 
TION of the BRONCHIAL TUBES. 


| EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 
WHICH ARE DAILY RECOMMENDED BY THR 
FAcULTY—Testimonials from the most eminent of 
whom may be seen. Sold in boxes, ls 1}d; and tins, 
2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s each, by 
yg Chemist, 79 St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London. Sold retail by all 


Druggists, &e. 





INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’'S CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 
Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s. 
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TLANTIC TELEGRAPH COM- 
_ PANY.—ISSUE of TEN PER CENT. PRE- 
FERENTIAL SHARES.—Further Extension of Time 
to the 10th Day of March for receiving Subscriptions 
for the Five Pound Shares. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that in consequence 
of the postponement of the Resolutions for creating the 
new Preferential Shares in this Company, the Directors 
have decided to EXTEND the TIME for receiving 
APPLICATIONS for the remaining Shares to Tuesday, 
the 10th day of March, 1868. Upwards of Eight 
Hundred and Thirty Thousand Pounds’ worth of this 
Capital has now been applied for. Another meeting 
will shortly be called to sanction this new issue of 
Shares. By order, 

GEORGE SAWARD, 
Secretary and General Superintendent. 
12 St. Helen's place, 25th February, 1868. 


_ of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, National Bank, Ireland, and at the 
Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


LAZENBY and SON beg to direct 
e attention to the following Price List of Wines: 
per dozen. 


Sherries—Good dinner wines ...........0000000 
— Fine wines, pale or golden 
Amontillado and Manzanilla 
Vino de Pasto, a full, Ary Wine ..........s-ccsscssereeeesees 548 
Ports—Crusted 
— newly bottled .. ++--308, 368, 428 
Clarets—Pure sound wines. .18s, 248, 308 
_ Fine, with bouquet .... 8, 42s, 54s, 66s 
Champagues—Light and fine dry wines, quarts, 36s, 54s; 
pints, 20s, 30s. 

_ First Brands, rich and dry, quarts, 66s, 

72s; pints, 368, 39s. 

Cognac Brandies—Old, Pale, & Brown, 48s, 60s, 72s, 90s. 
The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 

E. LAZENBY and SON have been induced to embark 
in the Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of their 
customers for good sound Wines, and have imported 
and laid down a large and carefully selected stock, 
which their numerous Foreign connections have enabled 
them to do to great advantage. Their cellars are now 
open for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
street, Portman square, London, W. 




















bt ge at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 
DIRECTORS. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon,Esq.| P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Ireland, Esq. M.P. 

Manager—C, J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 53, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per ceut. 
per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R, A. CAMERON, Secretary. 








”§ eerie INVESTMENTS. 
it 


e CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge street, 
Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 
Members. 


RETURNS FOR 1867. 

Free DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks. 

LiFE DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1866)—£1,126,541. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 








RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effect- 
— remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle street, London, 1868. 


Sm LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 7 Cornhill; and 
Charing Cross, London, 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,401,0u5, the 
a Revenue to £836,816, and that of the Life to 
£259,039. 

The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous. Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


“NIX POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 


£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 








DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 

K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


JEPSINE—SILVER MEDAL.— 
Paris Exhibition, 1867.—Morson’s Pepsine Wine, 
Globules, and Lozenges—the popular remedy for weak 
digestion. Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, W.C. Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 2s 6d, 
globules in bottles from 2s. 
E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 

the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 

Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 














APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY 
PASTE, CURRY POWDER, and CURRY SAUCE, 
May be obtained Retail in all Parts of the World, and 
Wholesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
j ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS' 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE, 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors. 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


LMOND FLAVOU R.— 
a PRESTON’S ESSENCE of BITTER ALMONDS. 
Free from Prussic Acid. This delicious Essence is the 
only kind that may be safely used for flavouring Cus- 
tards, Blancmanges, &c., and all kinds of Pastry. Sold 
retail by Chemists, Grocers, &c., in bottles, 6d, 1s, and 
1s 6d each. 
Wholesalo—PRESTON and SONS, 88 Leadenhall 
street, E.0. 





*,* Observe the Trade Mark. 





PARIS EXHIBITION, TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


IEBIG’S COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

of MEAT, as distinguished from “LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts. Warranted genuine 
and of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose sig- 
nature is on every genuine jar. Cheapest and purest 
stock for Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthen- 
ing for Children and Invalids. Llb., 148; 4lb., 78 6d; 
3lb., 48; 20z., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best 
beef-tea. Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian 
Warehousemen, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of 
Crosse and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and 
of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and 
—WILLIAM S. BURTON has Twelve 
Show-rooms devoted exclusively to the separate 
play of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteada, 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest, The 
varied ever submitted to the public, and sand mows 
oa with those that have tended ‘ 
make his establishment the most distinguish, 
country. i this 
Bedeteads, from .....0....00008 12s 6d to £20 Og 
830d to £6 0s 
Lamps (Moderateur), from...68 0d to £8 10s 
All other kinds at the same rate, = 
Pure Colzd Oil ..sessseeeeeeeeee38 90 per gallon, 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the an? 

are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WIL. 
LIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They coy 
such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, — 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Lronmo: 
as cannot be approached elsewhere either for Variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workman. 
ship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 by 
to £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s to 
£5 128; Steel Fenders, £3 38 to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s to £18; Chimney-Pj 
from £1 88 to £100; Fire-Irons, from 3s 34 the Set to 
£4 4s, The BURTON andall other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


j ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [TRONMONGER, by appoint. 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA. 
LOGUE gratis and post-free. It contains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

Nickel Silver and 

Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 

Stoves and Fenders, 

Marble Chimney-Pieces, 

Kitchen Ranges, 

Lamps, Gaseliers, 

Tea Trays, 

Urns and Kettles, 

Table Cutlery, 

Clocks and Candelabra, 

Baths and Toilet Ware. 

Tron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 

Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, 

Turnery Goods, &c., 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; andl 
Newman yard, London. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPS, in Bronze, Ormola, 
China, and Glass, STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gus and Candles, Table Glass, &. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 lia, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 











Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe 
cuted, 


LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 





SEWING MACHINES 
W. F,. THOMAS and CO. 

1 anaes CELEBRATED ‘No, 2,” £10. 
| | rece IC MACHINES, from £5 5s. 


LL LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE 
on BOTH SIDES. Catalogues sent free. 
F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, 
e CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, 
OXFORD STREET. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Few persons are so favoured by cit 

cumstances or so fortified by nature as to enable them 
to pass unscathed the sore trials of an inclement season. 
With catarrhs, coughs, and influenzas everyW' 
abounding it should be universally known that Hol- 
loway's Ointment diligently rubbed upon the 
cheks the worst assaults of these maladies, 
securely wards off more grave and dangerous diseases 
of the throat and lungs. The truth of this assertion 
must remain unquestioned, in the ang rd a 
unimpeachable living attestors, who have 
Seabeed the utmost possible benefits from this simple 
treatment, when their present sufferings were appalling, 








lane. 


and their future prospects most disheartening. 
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alr; 
EDITOR and PROPRIETOR of 
AILY NEWSPAPER in the North of England 
s DAILY Neve a YOUNG GENTLEMAN for the 
is prepared (0 Tring him in ALL THE BRANCHES of 
a ee “PER WORK. He will be instructed in short- 
KE SPA aphing, &¢., &e. He will have frequent 
band, lar ae writing leading articles when he shows 
opportunt pility. A premium required. Parents only 
sufficient ith "Address, in the first instance, to J. T., 
treat May's General Adyertising Office, 78 Grace- 
Spore street, Londom. 
— B AND § vA VILLAS. 
BRIGHTON.—36 AND 37 Must ae 
RS. THEOP HILUS DAVIES 


receives into her house twenty young ladies as 


4 , 
Residen ay = in all the branches of a Liberal 
poytish education, as well as in Latin, French, and 
‘an, music, singing, and drilling. 

One terms, which are inclusive, may be learned on 
application to Mrs. DAVIES. 

REFEREES. ; ; 
W. B. Hodgson, Esq., LL.D., one of the Examiners in 

London University. 

q., LL.D., H.M.’s Inspector of Schools. 


1D. — a. M.A., Englefield Green. 


at — Esq., Inner Temple, formerly H.M.'s 
"Inspector of Schools. y = 
Hodgson Pratt, Esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 





R. DORSEY’S LECTURES to 
M LADIES and GENTLEMEN BEGIN, at 13 
Prince's square, W., on MONDAY, _MARCH, 2. 
“CURIOSITIES of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE,” at 
Public Reading and Speaking at 2 


. repeated at 8. 
4; repeatec Private Classes and 


and9. Fee—6 Lectures, 10s 6d. 
‘Lessons. 

UNHILL FIELDS’ BURIAL- 

GROUNL.—The COMMITTEE of the CORPORA- 
TION of LONDON, charged with the execution of the 
Act 30 and 31 Viv., cap. 38, intituled “An Act for the 
Preservation of Bunhill Fields’ Burial-Ground, in the 
County of Middlesex, as an Open Space, and for other 
Purposes relating thereto,” hereby gives notice to the 
relatives and friends of those who have been interred 
in the said Burial-Ground that they are about to proceed, 
at an early date, with so much of the said Act as directs 
thet the said Ground shall be laid out with ornumental 
and other walks, in order to its being used and enjoyed 
ag au open space, accessible to the public. 

The Committee, before proceeding to lay out the 
walks, invite all parties who may be interested, to visit 
the Burial-Ground, for the purpose of recognizing and 
identifying the Graves, Tombs, and Vaults in which 
their relatives or friends may be interred. 

Persons desiring to visit the Ground wil! be permitted 
to do so, free of charge, upon application to the Keeper, 
between the hours of 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. o'clock. 

Any communications on the subject should be ad- 
dreased to the Bunhill Fields’ Committee, at the Town 
Clerk's Office, Guildhall. WOODTHORPE. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THIRD 
GRAND TRIENNIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL, 
JUNE, 1868. 
Conpvuctor, Mr. COSTA. 

This great celebration in commemoration of Handel 
will be held under the most distinguished patronage, 
about the middle of June. Magnificent as former cele- 
brations have been, the coming Festival will afford the 
most complete and effective display of Handel's music, 
and of colossal Orchestral effects ever witnessed in this 
orany other country. The Orchestra, on the grandest 

ible scale, will consist of FOUR THOUSAND 

ERFORMERS, selected with the greatest care from 
all the best sources and localities. 

The first 50,000 Programme of arrangements will be 
teady for issue at the various agents in London and 
throughout the country, in Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Belfast, &c., and at the South-Eastern and Chatham 
and Dover offices at Calais, Boulogne, Paris, Brussels, 
and Cologne, also at Jersey, Guernsey, Havre, &c., on 
Monday next, March 2. 

It may also be had at the same time at (or will be 
sent by post from) the Festival Ticket Offices, Crystal 
Palace and No. 2 Exeter Hall. 

These latter offices will be opened for the issue of 
Vouchers securing Tickets at 10 o'clock precisely on 
Monday week, March 9. 

The Festival Committee pledge themselves to deal 
with written applications in the order in which they 
arrive, alternately with personal applications, on the 
%h inst. Every application must be accompanied by 
the requisite remittance, whether through agents or 
otherwise. 

GEO. GROVE, Secretary, Crystal Palace Company. 

THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec., 

Sacred Harmonic Society. 








28th of February, 1868. 
(THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 
Last Three Weeks of the Season. GRAND COMBINA- 
TION of ATTRACTIONS. On Monday and Tuesday, 
THE MAN OF THE WORLD. Sir Pertinax Macsyco- 
Mr. Phelps. After which “THE PRISONER 
JF TOULON ; OR, A PEASANT’S REVENGE.” 
Characters by Messrs. H. Sinclair, W. McIntyre, J. 
Irving, Barrett, C. Harcourt, C. Webb; Miss Edith 
Stuart, Miss Kate Harfleur, and Mrs. H. Vandenhoff. 
On Wednesday and Saturday, RICHARD THE THIRD. 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, Mr. Barry Sullivan, Queen 
Elizabeth, Mrs, Hermann Vezin. Thursday and Friday, 
OTHELLO. Othello, Mr. Phelps, Iago, Mr, Barry 
Sullivan, Desdemona, Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Emilia, 
Elsworthy. 
yuinsical Director, Mr. W. C. Levey: Stage Manager, 
. Edward Stirling. Doors open at half-past six, com- 
Mence at seven. Box Office open from ten to five daily. 


RAGRANT "i 








SOA P.— 
Ps The ye “UNITED SERVICE TABLET” 
famed for its deligh fi 
Sect on ae elightful fragrance and beneficial 
the actured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of 

Self-Fitting Candles. Sold by Chemists, Oil and 
Tatien Warehousemen, and others. 
‘s* Use no other.—See name on each tablet, 





Sixpence, Monthly, Illustrated. 
A Third Edition is now ready of the JANUARY Part of 
Y OOD WorRD Ss. 
EDITED BY 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., one of Her Majesty's 
Chaplains. 
CONTENTS OF THE MARCH PART. 

. The WOMAN'S KINGDOM: a Love Story. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 
Illustrations. Chaps. VIL-VIIL 

“The PECULIAR PEOPLE:” a Visit to Pastor 
Blumhardt’s Establishment in Germany for 
curing Disease by Prayer. By William Gilbert. 

1865-1866, By Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 
With Tlustrations. 

St. JOHN'S CONNECTION with CHRISTIAN 
HISTORY and EVIDENCES. By the Bishop of 
London. With an Illustration. 

RECENT SPECULATIONS on PRIMEVAL MAN, 
By the Duke of Argyll. First Paper. 

HER) HAROLD—I. By M. B. Smedley. With 
Illustrations, 

ERASMUS in Relation tothe REFORMATION. By 
Henry Rogers, Author of “* The Eclipse of Faith.” 

The CHILD and the BISHOP. By Cecil Frances 
Alexander. 

STRANGE but not UNTRUE. By Count Charles 
Vetter du Lys. With an Lllustration. 

10. PALESTINE EXPLORATION. By the Dean of 

Westminster. With Illustrations. 
ll. “ECCE HOMO.” Part III. By the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone. 

12. A WORKING-MAN'S COURTSHIP. Communi- 

cated by Matthew Browne. 

13. PART of a LIFE. By K. 8. Macquoid. With an 

Illustration. 
14. The DECLINING INFLUENCE of the PULPIT in 
MODERN TIMES. By John Caird, D.D., one of 
Her Majesty's Chaplains. 
STRAHAN aud Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 
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Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 
rMHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
CONTENTS OF THE MARCH NUMBER. 

1, CHURCH PARTIES, PAST, PRESENT, and 
FUTURE. By Professor Plumptre. 

2. CHILLINGWORTH'S RELIGION of PROTEST- 
ANTS. By Principal Tulloch, 

3. The PRESENT STATE of the FRENCH RE- 
FORMED CHURCH. By Pasteur F. G. 
Wheatcroft. 

4. The EDUCATION QUESTION in HOLLAND. By 
a Dutch Clergyman. 

5. The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER 
on the COMMUNION SERVICE. By Professor 
Conington. 

6. The REVOLUTION in a FRENCH COUNTRY 
TOWN. By the Rev. J. R. Green, 

7. The IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. A 
Reply to Prof. Maurice. By the Dean of Cork. 

8. NOTICES of BOOKS:—I. Theological—II. Historical 
and Biographica!—IIL. Philosophical—IV. Travel 
—V. Poetry, Fiction, and Essay—VI. Miscella- 
neous, 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 





Now ready, thick volume, 8vo, pp. 716, in double 
columns, half-moroeco, £1 11s 6d. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY of the POPULAR 
POETICAL and DRAMATIC LITERATURE 
of ENGLAND PREVIOUS to 1660. By W. Carew 
Hazutr. *,* Large Paper Copies, royal Svo, half- 
morocco, £3 3s. It will be found indispensable to Book 
Collectors, Public Librarians, and Booksellers. It is 
far in advance of anything hitherto published on Old 
English Literature. 
London: J. RussELL Situ, 36 Soho square. 





The BYE-WAYS of LITERATURE. _ 
Published this day, 8vo, extra cloth, 7s 6d. 


ANDBOOK of FICTITIOUS 

NAMES: being a Guide to Authors, chiefly in 

the Lighter Literature of the Nineteenth Century, who 

have written under Assumed Names: and to Literary 

Forgers, Impostors, Plagiarists, and Imitators, By 

OLPHAR Hamst, Esq., Author of “A Notice of the Life 
and Works of J. M. Quérard.” 

London: J. RUSSELL SMiTH, 36 Soho square, 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 48, 5s, and 6s per 





ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 
68 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
Is per 100. 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100— 
Super thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 


4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 

Established 1841. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 





ER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to } 


Somerset House, Strand, London. 





NEW BOOKS. 
‘‘ECCE HOMO.” By the Right Hou. 


W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. Crown 8yo, 5s. 
(Vert week. 


The MAN of BIRTH and the WOMAN 
of the PEOPLE. By Maria Scuwarrz. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. [Vert week. 


The STARLING. By Norman Macleod, 
D.D., Editor of “G Words,” 2 yols, crown 
Svo, Lés. 

“Dr. Macleod’s style is admirable. He possesses, too, 
many of the best qualities which make a novelist. His 
keen insight and power of analysis enable him to draw, 
not mere stock characters, but real living men and 
women. In many respects, especially in the way in 
which he draws the lower Scotch orders, Dr. Macleod 
reminds us of George Eliot. He has the same gift, if 
we may 80 Call it, of ventriloquism—of really reporting 
what people do say. But above his artistic power, we 
value the spirit of the tale. Such a story as this, with 
the fine manly character of the Sergeant, ought in these 
days of vile sensationalism to be doubly welcomed, 
We emphatically commend it to our readers.”— West- 


minster Review, New Number. 

The WIZARD of the MOUNTAIN. 
By WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of “ Dr. Austin’s 
Guests,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

“Mr. Gilbert is an author whom we are always glad 
to meet. He is one of the few real story-tellers left to 
us. He possesses an art almost lost to the other fol- 
lowers of his craft—the art of making us believe in his 
thorough sincerity as an artist. As a romantic psycho- 
logist he has no rival.—London Review. 


LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS, illus- 
trative of the History of the Civil and Military 
Services of India. By JoHN WILLIAM Kaye, 
Author of “The History of the War in Afghan- 
istan,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. 

“We say at once that more admirably written and 
interesting narratives are scarcely to be found in any 
literature. We do not envy the man who could read 
without deep emotion the lives here given of Conolly, 
Lawrence, and Nicholson; and we doubt whether the 
whole range of history can show more perfect cha- 
racters. Nobler subjects of biography could not have 
been chosen, and higher praise it is impossible to 
bestow on @ writer, than to say, as we do of this 
author, that he is fully equal to such a theme,........ Mr. 
Kaye's ‘ Lives of Indian Officers’ will take a place 
among the standard books of England."—Atheneum. 
The CHRIST of HISTORY. By John 

Younes, LL.D. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The DISCIPLE, and other Poems. 
By GeorGe MACDONALD, Author of “ Within and 
Without,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STUDIES of CHARACTER from the 
OLD TESTAMENT. By Tuomas Gutuats, D.D. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ESSAYS from ‘‘GOOD WORDS.” By 
Henry Rocers, Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith,” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 





CONTENTS. 
1. Thonghts for the New| 6. Some Thoughts on 
Year. Prose Composition. 
2. Novel Antiquities. 7. On Public Executions, 
3. Christianity Vindicated | 8. Report of “ A Dialogue 
from alleged Tenden- on Strikes and Lock- 
cies to Persecution. Outs.” 
4. TheStory of John Huss. | 9. Railway Accidents,and 
6. Sketch of the Life of Chief Securities 


the late Samuel Flet- against them, 
cher, 10. Les Apdtres, 


POEMS WRITTEN for aCHILD. B 
Two Frienps. With Illustrations. %32mo, cloth, 
gilt, 38 6d. 

“ Happy the children to whom such a bright, healthy 
volume comes. Happy, too, the children of’ older 
growth that are fortunate enough to chance on * Poems 
Written for a Child’ at their booksellers; and, having 
carried it home in their pocket, assist in its exposition 
by some capable flaxen-haired commentator.”— 
Churchman, 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. 
DALs, M.A, Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ On a former occasion we spoke of Mr. Dale's preach- 
ing powers in terms of high commendation. e are 
bound to say that this volume fully justifies all that 
was then said; indeed, that it is a further carrying- 
out of Mr. Dale's peculiar power which we then noticed ; 
that, namely, of putting practical matters in the strong 
light of Christian common sense, and carrying convic- 
tion, even to the dullest mind, of the justice of his blame 
and praise,........ We can only recommend our readers 
to lay this volume of Mr. Dale's in stock as soon as may 
be. For reading aloud, and exciting friendly discussion, 
we hardly know any modern book like it."—The Dean 
of Canterbury in the Contemporary Review. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By 
Madame pe Witt. Translated by the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Madame de Witt is a charming painter of the 
natures and ways of well nurtured children, and the 
author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman, has done good 
service in giving us this English version of a book 
which will delight the inmates of our nurseries.”"— 
Atheneum, 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS; and other 
Miscellanies. From the Published Writings of 
A. P. STANLEY, Dean of Westminster, Crown 8vo, 68. 
“A volume of extracts, valuable in themselves for 
vigour of thought and purity of style, and useful as 
helping to popularize the works of one of the most 
celebrated of modern Churchmen.”"—Globve. 
“It may justly be called ‘The Beauties of Dean 
Stanley’ in a neat and compendious form.”—Ziterary 
Churchman. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


Dora, 3 Julia Kavanagh, 


athalie,” * Advle,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ A charming story, most charmingly written, full of 
incident and full of character. This delightful and 
enthralling narrative is, in many respects, the happiest 
effusion of Miss Kavanagh's imagination.”—Sun. 


Mortimer’s Money. By S&%. 


RUSSELL WHITNEY. 3 vols. 
Jeanie’s Quiet Life. By the 
“This book is written in a very graceful manner, 


Author of “St. Olave's,"&e. 3 vols, 
occasionally eloquent and pathetic. It has a vitality 
which distinguishes the productions of but few of 
our contemporary novelists. The author has shown 
a real creative power, and has given us some perfectly 
new and original characters."—Saturduy Review. 


Northern Roses. By Mrs. Ellis, 
Author of “The Women of England,” &c. 3 vols, 


“A very interesting, natural, and instructive story.” 
—Post. 


Meg. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of “ The Curate’s Discipline.” 3 vols. [Vert week, 
Hurst and BLACcKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


SUPPLEMENTS TO 
THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA. 


THIS DAY, GEOGRAPHY, Part 1. 

NOTICE.—To PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 

LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETIES, 

MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES, 

WORKING-MEN’S CLUBS, &e. 

The SUPPLEMENTS to the ENGLISH 


CYCLOPZEDIA, which have been for some time in 
preparation, will forthwith be issued 


In DIVISIONS, as follows :— 

GEOGRAPHY, March ist, Nine Parts, 
50 pp. 

NATURAL HISTORY, 
Seven Parts, 450 pp. 

BIOGRAPHY, early in 1869, Eight 
Parts, 500 pp. 

In MONTHLY 1s. 6d. PARTS. 

The ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA. 

RE-ISSUE in VOLUMES is now nearly 
complete. 

PRICE of the WHOLE, £12 3s. 

Or in SEPARATE DIVISIONS, as 
lowe 

GEOGRAPHY (4 vols.), £2 23, complete. 

NATURAL HISTORY (4 vols.), £2 2s, 
complete. 

BIOGRAPHY (6 vols.), £3 38, 5 vols. 

ARTS and SCIENCES (8 vols.), £4 16s., 
6 vols. ready. 

~~ Also, in HALF-MOROCCO, 
WITH INDEX, 12 vols., £14 13s. 
SOLD by ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

The QUARTERLY REVIEW says :— 


“ The English Cyclopedia is a work that as a whole 
has no superior, and very few equals, of its kind; 
that, taken by itself, it supplies the place of a small 
library, and used in a large library is found to pre- 
sent many points of information that are sought in 
vain in many other Cyclopedias in the English 
language.” 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., London. 
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SECOND EDITION, now ready, price 4s, bound in 
cloth, 


HE CHARGE of the LORD CHIEF 
JUSTICE of ENGLAND in the CASE of the 
QUEEN against NELSON and BRAND. Revised and 
corrected by the LornD CHIEF JUSTICE. 
WILLIAM Rip@way, 169 Piccadilly, W. 
— G iccadilly , and all 


Just published, price 12s, cloth. 
RADSHAW’S RAILWAY MANUAL, 
SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE, and OFFICIAL 
DIRECTORY for 1868; containing the History and 
Financial Position of every Railway Company. With 
Railway Maps of Great Britain, the Continent, India, 


London: W.J. ADAMS, 59 Fleet street, E.C. 


In demy 8vo, price 7s 6d, 


ECCLESIA DET: 


THE PLACE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE CHURCH 
IN THE DIVINE ORDER OF THE UNIVERSE AND 
ITS RELATIONS WITH THE WORLD. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Spectator.— These thoughtful views have a charm of 
language and method that render them exceedingly 
attractive......... In the appendix, the author unfolds a 
scheme for the revival of Church life; and to this, as 
wellas to the most suggestive matter that precedes it, 
we invite the attention of our readers.” 

Guardian.—* A book of real thought; ......... and is 
written with force and ability. r has done 
good service in calling us off from the pressure of ques- 
tions in their temporary forms to the consideration of 
large principles......... He has suggested points of view 
which are important, and worth following out.” 

John Bull_—*This is a very remarkable work, the 
execution of a grandly conceived theory......... The 
principal chapters display deep thought, and much 
knowledge of the intellectual difficulties which beset 
numberless religious questions, as well as great and 
varied learning. The characteristic combination of the 
practical and speculative is one of the chief merits of 
the book. We have suid enough, we hope, to draw the 
attention of our readers to one of, perhaps, the most 
remarkable and able theological publications of the 
year just closed.” 

Literary Churchman —* This is an extremely able 
J he guiding truth throughout all, 
one which the author has seized with a most uncommon 
intensity, is that of the ‘ Ecclesia Dei,’ with its witness 
and its institutions as an actual part and symbolic 
manifestation of the Divine order of the universe. We 
have seldom seen this truth put with more of the force 
and eloquence springing from deep logical conviction. 
cvecccccccceece We have left ourselves no space for the very 
practical hints as to Church organization with which 
this volume concludes.” 

Churchman,—* Evidently the production of one who 
has taken the pains to ‘think out’ for himself most of 
the controverted ecclesiastical questions of the day. 
enbousesensieus We cannot help advising all interested in 
these questions to purchase the book, and study it for 
Ee It contains a mass of very im- 
portant information, and not a few excellent sugges- 
tions.” 

Eclectic Review. —“ A most interesting and suggestive 
work, full of noble and most exalted views of the 
Christian faith and the Christian Churches.” 

Colonial Church Chronicle.— We desire to call atten- 
tion to this book. It treats its mighty theme in no 
unworthy Manne..,,......00006 ++.1t is a book which we 
believe will live.” 

STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
JLATO’S SOPHISTES: a Dialogue 
on True and False Teaching. Translated, with 
Explanatory Notes, and an Introduction on Ancient and 
Modern Sophistry. By R. W. Mackay, M.A., Author 
of “The Progress of the Intellect,” “The Tiibingen 
School and its Antecedents,” &c. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, London and Edinburgh. 





Price 10s 6d, post 8vo, cloth, next week. 
VHE JESUS of the EVANGELISTS: 
His Historical Character Vindicated, or an Ex- 
amination of the internal Evidence for our Lord's Divine 
Mission, with reference to modern controversy. By 
the Rey. C. A. Row, M.A., of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, Author of “ The Nature and Extent of Divine 
Inspiration,” &c. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, London and Edinburgh. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
Se WESTMINSTER CONFESSION 
of FAITH. Examined on the Basis of the other 
Protestant Confessions. By JoserpH TAYLOR GoopsiR. 
By the same Author, 

The BIBLICAL and PATRISTIC DOC- 
TRINE of SALVATION, and other Papers. 2 vols. 
8vo, lds. 

WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, with 200 Illustrations, 2s 6d. 
es ae DIALOGUES. By the 
Rev. J. Joyce. Intended as an easy introduction 
to Natural and Experimental Philosophy. A new 
edition, carefully brought down to the existing con- 
dition and tendency of Scientific Progress. By J. A. 
Situ, Esq. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S MAGAZINE. 
Completion of the First Volume. 
xo 2 rA TD & Bs: 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, and illustrated by 
J. E. Millais, R.A. 
CONTENTS of MARCH NUMBER, price Is. 
All forGreed, Chap, XVII. Is he Mad? Chap. XVIII, 
St. Mark's Day; Chap. XIX. Prosper's Arrest. 
Our Programme for the Liberals, 
About Hunting. Part IL. 
“A Surprise.” 
Fashion in Poetry. 
Une Marquise: » Rhymed Monologue in te Louvre. 
Progress. 
On Matrimony. 
Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. By Anthony Trollope. 
With an Illustration, Chap. XX. The Debate on the 
Ballot; Chap. XXI. Do be Punctual; Chap. XXII. 
Lady Baldock at Home; Chap. XXIII. Sunday in 
Grosvenor Place. 
N.B.—The First Volume, handsomely bound in extra 
cloth, price 7s 6d, is now ready. 
_ for the Volume may also now be had, price 
1s 6¢ 


No. CCCCLIX., price 25 6d. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE f, 
h AGAZID or 
CONTENTs. ‘ MARCH, 
England and America, 
Madame Tallien, 
_- School Education. 
The Marstons. Chaps, LVII -LIX. 
The Politics of Young England — yj 
Westminster Aibes.” a 
The Religious Crisis, 
Diary in Libby Prison, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and 0 





0., Paternoster tow 


LACKWOOD’'S MAGAZINE fi 
MARCH, 1868. No. DOXXIX. Price 3 944” 
CONTENTS, 
The Church in the Army and Navy. 
Linda Tressel.—Part VI. 
The Temporal Power of the Papacy. 
A Fenian Alarm. 
The National Character of the Old English Uni 
Letters from a Staff Officer with the A} 
Expedition. 
Opposition Tactics. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


, . ow TH BRPRIMcu Do 
rMuHE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW 
No. XCV., for MARCH, is now ready, . 
CONTENTS, ‘ 
Trade Unions: How Far Legitimate, 
French Criticism.—Renan, 
The Financial Relations of England and Inq; 
Recent Spanish Romances. . India 
Popular Philosophy in its Relation to Life 
Montalembert’s Monks of the West, , 
The Queen's Journal. 
. The Atomic Theory of Lucretius. 
Treland. 
EpMONsTON and Dova@.as, Edinburgh, 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 


Versitie 
Abyssinian 





$I Oh 





Now ready, price 1s, monthly. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINEW 
M: No. 101. ine, 


CONTENTS of the Number. 

1. Professor Huxley's Address on a Liberal Education 
2. On Royal and other Diaries and Letters. : 
Mr. Helps’ Realmah. (Continued, ) 
Miss Rossetti’s Mother Country. 
The Hon, R. Lytton’s “ Chronicles and Characters,” 
Mr. F. Craufurd Grove on the Eruption of Vesuvius, 
Miss Yonge’s Chaplet of Pearls. (Continued) 
Three Meetings. By the Author of “ John Halifax” 
Mr. Clements R. Markham on the Abyssinian Expe. 

dition, 


$9 SH Sr om Go 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





Now ready, price 1s. 
The MARCH NUMBER of the 


NEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE,— 
CONTENTS. 
1. Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. By the Author of 


“ Archie Lovell.” 

Chap. 43. Gone on to Brest. 
44. Dora’s Repentance. 
» 45. Her Confession. 
2. Memories of the Jungle. 
3. Mimi's Sin. By Julia Kavanagh, 

* Nathalie,” &. 

4. Yorkshire Life and Character. 
5. The Bath-Chair Man's Story. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


” 
Author of 


By Florence Marryat 
. Queen Elizabeth's Garden, 
. The Silver Thistle. 
. A Dream-Life. A Poem. 

9. A Lost Name. By the Author of “Uncle Silas’ 


Chapters 66 to 68. 
RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 
Now ready (1s), No. 99. 
TMHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
MARCH. 
With Illustrations by M. ELLEN EDWARDS and 
FREDERICK WALKER. 
CONTENTS. 
The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. (With an Illustra- 
tion.) 
Chapter 35. Mr. Cutbill's Visit. 
36, An Evening with Cutbill. 
37. An Appointment. 
38, With Lord Culduff. 
39. At Albano. 





Vesuvius. 
De Foe's Novels. 
Roe-Shooting in the Black Forest. 
“I Do not Love You.” (With an Lilustration.) 
Hindu Festival of the Pongol. 
A Sad Hour. 
Some Chapters on Talk.—(Conclusion ) 
Chapter 15, Antagonistic Talk. 

16, Ladies’ Talk. 

17. Some other Varieties of Talk. 

18. Too much Talk. 
Ssuru, ELDER and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
mMmHuHE ART JOURNAL 
No. LXXV., NEW SERIES, MARCH, 1368, 
price 2s 6d. 
With this Number is issued the Twelfth Part of the 
“ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS 
EXHIBITION,” containing nearly One Hundred En- 
gravings of the choicest Specimens of Industrial Art. ; 
Line EnNGRAvINGs.—I. “The Justice of the King,’ 
after J. Faed, R.S.A—IL. “Sancho Panza,” after CB. 
Leslie, R.A. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS.—The Textile Fabrics of 
the Universal Exhibition, by Mrs. Bury Palisser—The 
Goldsmith's Work, Silver, and Jewellery of the Uni- 
versal Exhibition, by Hain Friswell—Books and Book- 
binding in Syria and Palestine: Part L, by Mary E. 
Rogers, illustrated—Michelet’s Ornithography, illas- 
trated—Obituary: John Doyle, A. F. Claudet, J. E 
Hinchliff, J. H. Lynch—Picturesque Cottage, Garden, 
and Villa Architecture, by C. J. Richardson, illustra’ 
—Christian Lyrics, ‘illustrated—Art Gossip and 
Notabilia, &c. 


” 
” 


” 








London: VIRTUE and Co., City road and Ivy lane. 





London: VIRTUE and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 
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MISS CROSS'S POEMS. 
Second Edition, now ready, in feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 
N OLD STORY, and Other Poems. By ExizaBetna 
2 D. 


. CROSS. 

heart, but suffuses the fancy and 
the imagination, a true eye for such 
pictures as are attempted at all, and 
above all—not always, but sufficiently 
often to give the book a charm—that 
‘lyrical cry, as Mr. Arnold calls it, 
which no one can imitate, which it is 
neither given to imagination to invent, 
without being touched by @ true passion 
of humanity, nor to the deepest pain or 
+ feeling a pity itself to utter, without an imaginative 
ae hen ‘not burn barrenly at the ‘ ear and voice.”"—Spectator. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


s, short as most of them 
ee leat lyrical ring about them 
makes us believe that the 
ress may hereafter turn out to be 
a the small and select circle of 
te who have won and deserved the 
‘. day Revier. 
my, ceo ambitious poems, but 
es the essence of lyrical poetry in 
they true simplicity, a liquid movement 
pain nd expression, a pathos 


«These poe! 








“eg COMPANION EXERCISE-BOOK to the PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Mr, WILEINS'S COMP: LATIN PRIMER. 


Just published, in crown S8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 


\sY LATIN PROSE EXERCISES on the SYNTAX of 
j the PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. By HENRY MvUsGRAVE WILKINS, 
MA., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 

“On the whole, this apponrs by far the best companion to the Primer that 

have seen, and a useful help to masters in teaching the book, as well as to boys 

jn learning it,” —Athenwum. 

A KEY to these EXERCISES, price 2s 6d, may be procured by Schoolmasters and 
Tutors only, on application to the Publishers. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In crown 8vo, with 14 Plates of Figures (4 coloured), price 10s 6d. 
RITISH SOCIAL WASPS; an Introduction to their 


Anatomy and Physiology, Architecture, and General Natural History, with 
jilustrations of the different Species and their Nests. By E. L. OkmEROD, M.D., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to the Sussex County Hospital. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Second Edition, just published, in 8vo, price 24s. 


R. GRAILY HEWITT’S WORK on DISEASES of 
D WOMEN; with an entirely New Series of 116 Woodcut Illustrations, now 
firet added. 

“It would be difficult to name any European work equally satisfactory in its 
completeness of research, judicious discrimination of the grounds of diagnosis, and 
practical illustration of all that can throw light upon the treatment of the diseases 
of women and the diagnosis of pregnancy, both under ordinary and under extra- 
ordinary cases. It is one of the books which do credit to our literature.”"—Jritish 
Medical Journal. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





NEW WORK by PROFESSOR BAIN. 
In April wi!l be published. 
A ORAL SCIENCE, a Compendium of Psychology and 
Ethics. By ALEXANDER BAIN, M.A., Professor of Logic in the University 
of Aberdeen, Examiner in Logic and Moral Philosophy in the University of London. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 8yo, price 2s, stitched. 
: FREEDOM of the WILL, STATED AFRESH. By 
E. M. Lioyp. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 
HIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP; being Essays on 
the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. By 
MAX MULLER, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

“ Professor Muller's essays are, in point of matter, among the most striking and 
suggestive compositions that it could be possible to point to on their own subjects.” 
—Saturday Review. 

By the same Author, complete in 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s, cloth, or separately, First 
Series, Fourth Edition, 12s; Second Series, with 31 Woodcuts, 18s, 

LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





DR. OSILVIES ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


DR. OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


Cloth, red edges, 5s 6d. 
“The etymological part of the work is well done, indicating a familiarity with 
the languages from which our vocabulary is derived, and at the same time a sound 
liscretion in tracing the origin of words. The pronunciation is clearly aud cor- 
rectly indicated, and the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clear and 
precise.”"—Athenxwum. 


DR. OGILVIE’S STUDENT'S DICTIONARY. 


With about 300 Wood Engravings, cloth, red edges, 10s 6d; half-morocco, 13s, 
“This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate 
compass. We have examined a good many etymologies, taken at hazard, and 
believe them all to be such as the best philologists, both of Germany and England, 
hive deliberately accepted.”"—Spectator. 
BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 








HRIST and CHRISTENDOM ; being the Boyle Lectures for 
1866. By E. H. PLumprre, M.A., Professor of Divinity, King’s College. 
Demy 8yo, 12s. 

— Boyle Lectures for 1866 will stand not unworthily by the side of those 

pe by Professor Plumptre’s most eminent predecessors. In them he displays, 

ith Tare force and constant readiness, all the resources of a ripe scholar, a keen 
critic, and an eloquent writer.”—Athenwum. 

STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 








IEW of ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE.—The BUILDER 
this I of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post, 5d, will contain:—Fine View and Plan of 
+ ond ~4 G. Scott on Early Architecture—Essay on the Utilization of 
Tnteliee y Irrigation—Excavations on the Palatine—Architecture a Branch of 

ectual Research—Comparative Altitudes—Invention of Styles—and various 


CHAPMAN AND HALLS LIST. 


The MARCH NUMBER, price 2s, of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JoHN MorLeY. 
CONTENTS. 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL EDUCATION, By F. W. Farrar. 
— -" FRANCIS, and Lord MANSFIELD, in DECEMBER, 1770. By Herman 
erivale. 
On the THEORY of CLERICAL OBLIGATION. By Dr. Rowland Williams. 
LEONORA CASALONI. Chaps. L toIV. By T. A. Trollope. 
HISTORICAL PREDICTION. By Lionel A, Tollemache. 
The INTERNAL CONFLICT of AMERICA. By Moncure D. Conway. 
IRELAND and SCOTLAND. By James Godkin. 
A FRAGMENT on the GENESIS of MORALS. By the Editor. 


CriTicAL NoticEs:—COX’S “ANCIENT PARLIAMEN TARY ELECTIONS,” by 
Edward A. Freeman; Dr. NEWMAN'S “ VERSES on VARIOUS OCCASIONS,” 
by J. M. Capes; Von SYBEL'S “HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION,” 
by the Editor; St. JOHN'S “LIFE of Sir WALTER RALEIGH,” by Americ 
Palfrey Marras; Bishop DUPANLOUP'’S “STUDIOUS WOMEN,” by Robert 
Giffen: “ The PILGRIM and the SHRINE,” by Sidney Colvin. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN and DIVERS. By Atrnonsz 


Esquinos. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 


The OCEAN WORLD: a Descriptive History of the 


Sea and its Inhabitants. By Louis Figuier. Demy 8vo, with 424 Illustrations. 
[Oa Wednesday. 


By J. A. Sr. 





LIFE of Sir WALTER RALEIGH. 


JOHN, 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s, 
Hon, ROBERT LYTTON'’S NEW POEMS. 


CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By the Hon. 


Robert LytTon (Owen Meredith). 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 24s, 


LAST WINTER in ALGERIA. By Mrs. H. Lioyp 


Evans. Crown 8vyo, with Map, 10s 64. 


NEW NOVELS. 
MYDDELTON POMFRET. By W. Harrison 


AInsworTH, 38 vols. [Vert week. 
The WHITE ROSE. By Wuyre Metvitze. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo., [Ready at all Libraries. 


TONIC BITTERS. A Novel. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


MARGIE GLYDE: a Sketch. By C. Matine Wyncu. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. (This day. 


ALICE GRAEME: aNovel. 2 


By Lecu Kvyicut. 


[Next week, 


vols. crown 8vyo. 
[Ready this day. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS: a Story of the Houschold 


and the Desert. By OvIDA. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


LORD FALCONBERG’S HEIR By 


CLARKE, 2 yols, 


MABEL’'S PROGRESS. By the Author of “ Aunt 


Margaret's Trouble.” 3 vols. 


CHARLES 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 
Immediately, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 


ON THE WING. 


By the late EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN, 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 





FROM ROME TO 


THE COURT OF MEXICO. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, Fourth Edition, revised, 12s, cloth. 


THE COURT OF MEXICO. 


By the Countess PAULA VON KOLLONITZ, late Lady in Waiting to her Majesty 


the Empress Charlotte of Mexico. 
London: SAuNbERS, OTLEY, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 








NEW WORK ON ROME. 


Just ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, with Portrait of Garibaldi, taken just before starting 


for Rome, 
MENTANA. 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and C0., 66 Brook street, W. 





LE CURE D'ARS. 
Just ready, in 2 vols, post 8vo, 
IPH IAP 
THE CURE D’ARS. 
A MEMOIR OF PERE JEAN BAPTISTE VIANNEY. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 








other papers, 1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


M° DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.— 
4 


NOTICE.—The March List of New and Choice Books in circulation at 


Mudie's Select Library is now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on applica- 
tion, 


N UDIE’S 





SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. — 
NOTICE.—The March List of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn 


from Mudie’s Select Library, for sale at greatly reduced prices, is now ready, and 
will be forwarded 
New Oxford street, 


ystage free on application —MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
ndon, City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 
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NEW WORKS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


The Miscellaneous Prose Works 
"iE esn~ gh + + we alaeaiamaaimaaal 





Charles Lamb. The Reign of Terror. 
Gray. Goldsmith. 

Pitt and Fox. Sir Thomas Browne. 
Schiller. The True Ordeal of 


The Influence of Love upon Love. 
Literature and Real Life. &e., &e., &e. 
In 3 vols, demy 8vo, 36s, 


. The Lives of the Archbishops of 


CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. Second Series, com- 
mencing with the Reformation. Vols. I. and IL, 
demy 8vo, 30s. (being Vols. VI. and VII. of the 
whole Work). 


The Fourth Edition of Historical 


CHARACTERS: Talleyrand — Mackintosh—Cob- 
bett—Canning—Peel. By the Right Hon. Sir HENRY 
LytTon BuLWen, G.C.B, In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


Cradle Lands: Egypt and the 


Holy Land. By the Right Hon. Lady HERBERT of 
Lga. In royal 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


. 

A Ride Across a Continent: 
a Personal Narrative of Wanderings in Central 
America. By Freperick Boye, F.R.G.S. In 2 
vols, post 8vyo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


ae 
London and Westminster: City 
and Suburb. By Jonn Tras, Esq., F.S.A., Author 
of “ A Century of Anecdote,” “Club Life of Lon- 
don,” &c. In 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 


Roughing It in Crete. 
E. Hitary SKINNER, Esq., Author of “After the 
Storm,” &c. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 








THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


John Falk. From the Original. 


By the Translator of “ The Guardian,” and * Nid- 
debo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 


A Sister’s Story. (Recit d’une 


SCEUR). By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, 3 vols, 


Time Will Tell By 8S. W. 


Fvitom, Author of “The Great Highway,” &. 3 
vols, post 8vo, 


The World Before Them. By 


Mrs. Moonie, Author of “ Roughing It in the Bush.” 
3 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Pub- 
lisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





FOR AMATEURS ANDGARDENERS. 
This day is published, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
HANDY BOOE 


OF THE 


FLOWER-GARDEN : 


Being Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, 
and Arrangement of Plants in Flower-Gardens all the 
Year Round; 

Embracing all Classes of Gardens from the Largest to 
the Smallest, with Engraved Plans Illustrative of the 
Various Systems of Grouping in Beds and Borders. 
By DAVID THOMSON, 
Gardener to Lady Mary C. Nisbet Hamilton, Archer- 
field and Dirleton Gardens; Author of a * Practical 
Treatise on the Culture of the Pineapple.” 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
Price Sixpence Monthly. 


THE ARGOSY. 


Edited by Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 

ANNE HEREFORD, a new illustrated Serial Story, by 
the Author of “East Lynne,” is now appearing in 
THE ARGOSY.,. 

The New Series contains contributions fron Mrs. 
HENRY WOOD, the DEAN of CANTERBURY, 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, DORA GREENWELL, 
HESBA STRETTON, and other eminent writers. All 
reviews agree that under the new management THE 
ARGOSY is wonderfully improved, and is one of the 
most entertaining and cheapest periodicals now pub- 
lished. 

Sixpence Monthly. 
CHARLES W. Woop, 13 Tavistock street, Strand. 


] IRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS 
i in the ** PALL MALL GAZETTE.”"—Announce- 
ments of Births, Marriages, and Deaths are inserted in 
the PALL MALL GAZETTE at a charge of Half-a-Crown. 
They may be sent through an Advertising Agent, 
Newsagent, or Librarian; or, properly authenticated, 


NOTICE—STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN, te y,, 
Novel by the popular Author of “ Archie Lovell,” “ The uM ew 
of Mayfair,” §c., will be ready on March 5, in 3 vols aan 
at all Libraries. * Post Bvo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 











™ Sa 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, engraved by W. Hott, 


SPIRITUAL WIVES. 


BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 
AUTHOR OF “NEW AMERICA,” &c. 


“Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical “No more wondrous narrative of human 
spirit, and in his usual graphic manner. There is, to } and romance, no stranger contribution to the 
our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chapter | of psychology, than Mr. Dixon's book has been 

of some of the sensational novels which find admirers | lished since man first began to seek after the laws tha 
in drawing-rooms and eulogists in the press than inthe | govern the moral and intellectual life of the human : 
whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting work.”—Z.raminer. | ‘Spiritual Wives’ will be studied with no leas a 
“ It seems almost superfluous to say that the moral | than interest."—/Post. ~~ 
of the book, from first to last, is just what one might | “A lithe and sinewy style, and a picture; 
expect from a cultivated and high-principled English | knowledge of the most attractive literary forms me 
author. Mr. Dixon has treated a difficult subject with Mr. Dixon to make his subject at once interesting ~ 
great refinement and judgment, and he has certainly | instructive. The tone of the composition is einen 
produced a book which is calculated to absorb the | pure toa degree. There is nota coarse line OF & Coarse 
attention of every intelligent reader."—Star. ‘ thought throughout the two volumes,”"—Zondon Review 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








——... 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL—NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED, 
FIFTH EDITION, in 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. 


By M. E. BRADDON, Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ Birds of Prey,” &e. 


“Tt really seems as if Miss Braddon wrote better the more she produced. Those who read her earlier stories, 
and who may read ‘Charlotte's Inheritance,’ will not fail to mark a great improvement. The authoress writeg 
with more freedom, and what is more, she writes with more knowledge. Indeed, the one feature of all Miss 
Braddon’s later books which distinguishes them favourably among the novels of the day, is their strong realism, 
Few classes of society can read *Charlotte’s Inheritance,’ for instance, without being struck with its realistic 
character. Stockbrokers may well be surprised at the authoress’s intimate kaowledge of the manner in which 
business is done in Capel Court. Time bargains, contangos, and all the slang of the Stock Exchange, areas 
familiar to her as French or the career of literary men. It was this realism which won for Miss Braddon the 
support, admiration, and encouragement of the public longago. Lawyers found that she showed perfect know- 
ledge of some of the intricate paths of law; doctors found she knew a good deal, and knew it well, about 
medicine; merchants found her well up on the subject of charter-parties and bills of lading; trainers saw she 
knew as much about horses as they did. All this knowledge may be, for aught we know, merely superficial; it 
is probably got up for the purpose for which it is used. But it is always accurate; and it bears wonderfal 
evidence to the industry of Miss Braddon. Mere realism, however, would not have made for Miss Rraddon all 
her well earned reputation. She combines the real with the poetical in that degree which assuredly marks the 
true artist. Over all her descriptions she throws a glamour, which not only enchants the eye but charms the 
mind; it is the subtle influence of a high idealism combined with strong buoyancy of spirits. It seems tous 
that this influence is perhaps more distinctly shown in ‘Charlotte's Inheritance’ than in any of the previous 
works of the authoress. It sparkles with good things, and the current of the story flows on with a strong, steady 
—_ eo carries the reader along not merely without fatigue, but with positive exhilaration.”—Jforning Star, 
eb. 25, 1868. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


This day, in 1 vol., price 6s, with Frontispiece and Vignette Title-Page, printed in tint on 
toned paper, cloth gilt, crown Svo. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster row, E.C. 











Now ready, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol. 8yvo, 12s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF THE LATE 
REV. FRED. W. ROBERTSON, M.A., 
INCUMBENT OF TRINITY CHAPEL, BRIGHTON, 1847-53. 
Edited by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., Honorary Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


S E R M O N 6S. 
By the late Rev. FRED. W. ROBERTSON, 


In Monthly Volumes. Crown 8vo, 5s each. 
[The First Volume is now ready. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


M.A. 





MRS. OLIPHANT'S NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published. 
BROWN UL O W Sz. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 
8 vols. post 8vo, price £1 11s 6d. 





to the Office, Northumberland street, Strand, W.C, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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_ 
MACMILLAN AND GCO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, cloth extra, 4s; gilt edges, 4s 6d. 
sUNDAY LIBRA R Y.—Vol. I. 


e oa v , 
Th “The PUPILS of ST. JOHN the DIVIVE.’ 
or of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Llustrated by E. Armitage, A.R.A. 





By the Auth 
Now ready, price 1s, monthly. 
HE SUNDAY LIBRARY.—No. III. 
«The PUPILS of ST. JOHN the DIVINE.” Part III. 
_“The HERMITS,” Part L, by Professor KINGSLEY, will be the 


AT NUMBER of the SUNDAY LIBRARY. 





UR LECTURES on SUBJECTS connected with 
DIPLOMACY. By M. BerNAgD, M.A., Professor of International Law, &c., 
Oxford. 8vo, 9s. [This day. 
The BURDEN of HUMAN SIN as borne by CHRIST. 
Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, in Lent, 1865. By the 
Rev. J. F. Turcrr. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. By the Rev. 
Hvew MACMILLAN. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, [This day. 
“ably and eloquently written.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





NEW VOLUME of the CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 
FRENCH CLA SSICS.—Vol. IV. Containing a 
Selection from the Letters of Madame de Sévigné and her Contemporaries. 


Edited, with English Notes, by GusTAVE MAsson. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s, 
[This day. 


Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, and Published by MACMILLAN and Co., 
London, Publishers to the University. 








NOTICE.—This day is published, No. VIIL, for MARCH. 
TINSLEY'’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. Price 


One Shilling. Conducted by EpMuND YATEs. 


NOTICE.—This day is published. 
The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Original Family 


Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources, By Percy Fitz- 
GERALD. 2 vols. Svo, 36s, 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the 
Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab, In 3 vols. 
[Ready this day at every Library. 


“The best way to give an idea of this remarkable book would be to print as much 
of it as could be got within the limits of an article, and leave it to tell its own story. 
wu.Nor is there very much weight in another objection that might be made to the 
book—that it is borrowed from Mr. Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith.’...... And both in 
power and in artistic merit we hold ‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine ‘to be very superior 
to “The Nemesis of Faith.’...... It must expect to be denounced or (more likely still) 

ored by the professors of the life that it opposes, Although its prime object is 
yg Aa of religious thought, it is far from confining itself to that alone, 
We have dwelt so long on the story, simple as it is, that we cannot treat with any- 
thing like justice the really important part of the book, the mental pilgrimage that 
runs parallel with Herbert's actual wanderings. It is as if he had declared for the 
extreme physiological school of philosophy, so close does he make the link between 
his mind’s and his body's progress...... We need not say more than we have said 
already to show that in the case before us we are abundantly satisfled, and that we 
recognize in the author of ‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ an artist who approaches 
very near to the ideal that his brilliant pages disclose."—Saturday Review, February 


“We are told in our author's preface what the study of these volumes is quite 
enough to verify. that this quasi-fiction is the ‘ simple record of an actual life of our 
day—this unaffected picture of a true child of the century and his life in three 
worlds.” This obviously autobiographic sincerity gives this story almost all its 
interest. There is a certain vividness in some of its pictures of life and scenery, an 
unquestionable truthfulness in its descriptions of mental states and religious 
musings, a curious shrewdness now and then in its practical criticisms,—as, for 
instance, when the author suggests that ‘ perhaps a succession of races, like a 
rotation of crops, is part of Nature's method for turning the earth to the best 
account,'—and everywhere perfect purity and naturalness of feeling...... On the 
other hand, the pictures of Californian and Australian scenery are singularly vivid, 
and traced with a great deal of poetical feeling.” —Spectator, Saturday, February 15, 


The LAW : What I have Seen, What I have Heard, and 


WhatIhave Known. By Cyrus Jay. In 1 vol. [Ready this day. 


A SAXON’S REMEDY for IRISH DISCONTENT. In 
1 vol. [Yearly ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 


The ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY: a Novel. In 
8vols. By W. H. Russett, LL.D. Reprinted from Tins/ey'’s Magazine, 


The DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By Percy Fitzgerald, Author 
of “Never Forgotten,” “ Seventy-Five Brooke Street,” &c. In 3 vols. 
(Ready this day. 


NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New Novel. By the 
Hon. Mrs, HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND, Author of “ Three Hundred a Year.” 
8 vols, [Ready this day. 


The GOVERNOR'S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Henry 
SUTHERLAND Epwarps, Author of * The Three Louisas,” &c. 2 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


In 3 vols. By 


[Nearly ready, 


By the Author of 
[Ready this day. 


LOVE, or MARRIAGE? a Novel. 


WILLIAM BLACK. 


SINK or SWIM: a New Novel. 


“Recommended to Mercy,” &c. In 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—The March Number of TINSLEY’S MAGA- 


ZINE contains the Opening Chapters of a NEW NOVEL, entitled “ A HOUSE 
of CARDS,” by a New Writer. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Straud 








NEW WORKS. 





1 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE, for MARCH. 
No. CCCCLIX., price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


ENGLAND and AMERICA. The POLITICS of YOUNG ENGLAND. 
MADAME TALLIEN 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
The MARSTONS. Chapters LVIL-| The RELIGIOUS CRISIS. 
LIX. DIARY in LIBBY PRISON, 


2 


A LETTER to the Right Hon. CHICHESTER §S. 
FORTESCUE, M.P., on the STATE of IRELAND. By Jonny, Earl Russect. 
Third Edition, 8vo, 2s 6d. 


3 
ENGLAND and IRELAND. By Joun Srvarr Mitt, 


M.P. for Westminster. 8vo, 1s. 


4 
FARADAY as a DISCOVERER. A Memoir. By 


JouN TYNDALL. LL.D., F.RS., &c., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. Crown 8vo, with Two Portraits. 
(On Thursday next, 


5 


The PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS of SCANDI- 


NAVIA. By Sven Ninsson. Edited, with an Introduction, by Sir Jounx 
Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S. 8vo, with 16 Plates of Figures and Woodcuts, 18s. 


“The Stone Age, the main subject of | servation pervade these pages......... Tho 
this book, is treated in a manner which | Stone Age archwologist will find nume- 
shows full acquaintance with the objects | rous proofs throughout this volume of a 
preserved in various museums, and a/ ripe judgment exercised upon a very 
firm grasp of the archeology of that age. | careful and extended observation of the 
There is nothing“crude, but all is fully | remains and implements of the Stone 
considered and well arranged. Even| Age. To such a reader no page will be 
those readers who cannot accept the | without some degree of interest, even 
inferences drawn from the facts and | though many pages may lack novelty.” 
antiquities, must feel satisfled that accu- | —Athenwum. 
racy of statement and fidelity of ob- 





6 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of ARCHBISHOP 


WHATELY. By E. JANe Wuatety. Popular Edition, with Additions and 
Omissions, Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s 6d. 


7 
TRAVELS in ABYSSINIA and the GALLA 


COUNTRY; with an Account of a Mission to Ras Ali in 1848, prepared from 
the MSS. of the late Walter Plowden, Esq. By TREVoR CHICHELEY PLOWDEN, 
Esq. 8vo. (Jn March. 


8 
SIX MONTHS in INDIA. By Mary Carpenter, 
Author of “Our Convicts,” “ Last Days of Rammohun Roy,” &c. 2 vols, post 
8vo, with Portrait, 18s. 


9 
LIFE of Sir JOHN RICHARDSON, C.B., LL.D., 


F.R.S., &c,, some time Inspector of Naval Hospitals and Fleets. By the Rev. 
Joun M'IuRAitTH, Feap. 8vo, with Portrait, 5s, 


10 


RECOLLECTIONS of the EARLY YEARS of the 
PRESENT CENTURY, from 1803 to 1837. By the Hon. AMELIA Murray, 


Post 8vo, 5s. 


ll 


An OLD STORY, and other Poems. 


D. Cross. Second Edition, Feap, 8vo, 3s 6d. 


By Evizanera 


“These poems have the essence of | often to give the book a charm—that 
lyrical poetry in them, true simplicity, a | ‘lyrical ery,’as Mr. Arnold calls it, which 
liquid movement both in feeling and | no one can imitate, which it is neither 
expression, a pathos that does not burn | given to imagination to invent, without 
barrenly at the heart, but suffuses the | being touched by a true passion of 
fancy and the imagination, a true eye for | humanity, nor to the deepest pain or pity 
such pictures as are attempted at all, and | itself to utter, without an imaginative ear 
above all—not always, but sufficiently | and voice."—<Spectator. 


12 
NOVELS and TALES, by G. J. Wuyte Metvitte, 


each Work in crown 8vo, complete in One Volume, 


DIGBY GRAND, 5s. HOLMBY HOUSE, 5a. 
GENERAL BOUNCE, 5s, The INTERPRETER, 5s. 
The GLADIATORS, 5s. KATE COVENTRY, 5s. 
GOOD for NOTHING, 6s. The QUEEN'S MARIES, 6s. 


14 
The ARTIZAN CLUB’S TREATISE on the STEAM- 
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